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SONIC PROCESS. 
A NEW GEOGRAPHY 
OF SOUNDS 


CHRISTINE VAN ASSCHE 


“Art is defined in keeping with a future to be constructed; it joins forces with all the 
utopias of transformation.” Jacques Ranciére' 


“Between a simple acoustic recording using a single microphone at the beginning of 
the century, and the subtleties of digital reproduction today, there is a world of differ- 
ence, both technically and artistically.” Gérard Genette® 


Exhibiting sound 

Eleven years after the Passage de I|’image exhibition, organized and 
put on in Paris and Barcelona,® with the objective of looking at the rela- 
tions between the cinema and other visual arts Crelations which would 
be re-examined in a number of other exhibitions), we have now decided 
to examine electronic music creation from the past ten years and its 
relationship to the visual arts. 

The 1970s bore witness to numerous musical performances, given by 
such musicians as Laurie Anderson, Tony Conrad, La Monte Young, Terry 
Riley and others, as well as to countless sound experiments done by such 
poets as William Burroughs, John Giorno, Brian Gysin, Patti Smith - to 
quote a few. Though it flirted conceptually with the visual arts, this sound- 
based expression never found its place in d museum. 

Indeed, by tradition, art history distinctly separates the analysis of 
these two disciplines: visual arts and music. Naturally enough, museology 
has integrated this scission. It was not until the advent of cinema Cwith its 
soundtrack), and especially video, which integrated sound and music as 
components intrinsic to the work itself, that museums raised the question 
as to the place of sound in the multiple realms of creation. 
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One should not hesitate to bear in mind that this “music” from the 197Qs, 
being very close to performance art and minimal or conceptual installa- 
tions, was at the time only played in parallel festivals, in certain alterna- 
tive spaces or in the homes of the artists themselves. It was afforded no 
“official” status or recognition. It is only recently that certain exhibitions, 
Les Immatériaux (1985), Hors Limites (1994) at the Centre Pompidou 
in Paris, Out of Actions (1998) at the MOCA in Los Angeles, Crossing 
(1998) at the Kunsthalle in Vienna, Minimalismos C2001) at the Centro 
Reina Sofia in Madrid, 010101. Art in Technological Times C2001) at the 
SFMOMA in San Francisco, have integrated musical or sound works into 
their multidisciplinary approaches. 

Several exhibitions, more specifically focused on the realm of sound, 
were nevertheless held in museums over the past several years, including 
Voices (1998), at the Witte de With in Rotterdam, Lost in Sound (1999) at 
the Centro Galego de Arte Contempordnea in Santiago de Compostela, 
Sound and Files (2000) at the Kunstlerhaus in Vienna, Sonic Boom (2000) 
at the Hayward Gallery in London, Sound Art - Sound as Media (20003) 
at NT T/ICC in Tokyo, and Bed of Sound at PS1 in New York C2000). An- 
nual festivals have been established: Ars Electronica in Linz, Sonar in 
Barcelona, Nouvelles scénes in Dijon, while certain other sites have de- 
voted programming to sound-related events: Confort Moderne in Poitiers, 
Noise Museum in Nevers, Podewil in Berlin, and so on. 

These different events, each time more numerous, bear witness to the 
construction of an electronic Csound-based and musical) culture over the 
course of the past fifteen years. Today, this culture is gaining momentum, 
as aresult of the interest of creators, producers and listeners for the 
creative potential of the electronic sphere. Conferences, symposiums, 
meetings of musicians and critics - primarily in the English-speaking coun- 
tries - have accompanied these events. “In many respects’, Jean-Luc 
Nancy recently pointed out, “music is probably the art practice which, 
over the past century, has undergone the most significant technical trans- 
formations - both from the perspective of its devices and its internal 
materials Cits sound values as a whole), and from the perspective of its 
means of reproduction, amplification, propagation, which have also be- 
come, through electronics, means of creation, and of which the word 
“synthesizer” may be seen as a sort of emblem. At the same time, and 
along a path rich in consequences L...], the social and cultural conditions 
of musicality as a whole have changed.” 
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CHRISTINE VAN ASSCHE 7 

On that basis, and beyond the misgivings expressed in the article “An 
Academic Cut-Up” by Mike Kelley regarding the museum’s ill-adaptation 
to any “exhibition” of music,® it struck us as important to present today 
- if only to assert the federating concepts - within the framework of a 
museum and an exhibition, musical and sound-related research stemming, 
on the one hand, from specific inventions dating from the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first centuries, such as the laptop computer, Internet 
databanks, the sequencer, MP3, M.1|.D.1., the home studio, and on the other 
hand, linked to new attitudes such as nomadism, “frequent flyer” pro- 
grams, Internet communications, computer sampling, and so on. 

The word “sonic”, which appears in the exhibition’s title, covers the re- 
search carried out either in a purely sound-based realm, or in the field 
of musical experimentation. The association of the two terms “sound” 
and “musical” stems from the desire to go beyond the borders of these 
realms, to better grasp the creative flux. 

Given the profusion of creation in the field of electronic music, the 
objective of the exhibition Sonic Process is obviously not to provide an 
exhaustive presentation of the (constantly shifting) tendencies and rami- 
fications of the past few years.® It is not certain that it would even be 
possible to do so in the necessarily restricted framework of an exhibition. 
For similar reasons, it was not conceivable to explore all the continents 
and all the sites of creation. 

Hence, it was a subjective choice that guided this event toward com- 
puter-generated music and sounds - generated principally by small com- 
puters Cequipped with sequencer-type software) -enabling experimenta- 
tion with parameters linked to rhythm and flux. The project took shape 
around a selection of works which recycle material stemming from the 
recent history of music, thus having to do with memory. It might initially 
seem paradoxical to bring computer-conceived works into relation with 
the work of memory, but the methodology used by the musicians is based 
upon the appropriation of existent sounds, their repetition, juxtaposition, 
layering - operations which are all made possible by computer techniques 
(pasting, cutting, flowing and so on). Even if the practices of collage, cut- 
up and appropriation are commonplace in the realm of art, computer 
technology reactivates them by giving them new meaning. 

This aesthetic thus offers an extremely contemporary vision of the 
world using data related to the recent history of musical creation, and 
is based upon certain tendencies connected to such shifting categories 
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as drum'n bass, ambient, post-dub, jungle, and electronica...” 

Also included in our selection are forms of music characterized by cul- 
tural cross-over. It was already known that music, more than any other 
artistic form, has chosen integration as a way of rethinking, reinventing 
and remixing creations stemming from different cultures, origins and con- 
tinents. This is the case for jazz, funk and world music, amongst others; in 
this regard, amongst the inventors of modernity, one might mention John 
Cage, Pierre Henry, La Monte Young, Pierre Schaeffer, Karl Stockhausen, 
Edgar Varese... 

Internet, that infinite space of cultural connections, must also be hence- 
forth added to the list. Artists’ sites are cropping up everywhere, making 
it possible to follow the development of their research, thereby enrich- 
ing the work of the whole creative community through information flux 
and data exchange. The world of the Internet thus confronts us with a 
highly “rhizomorphic” vision of aesthetics and a “deterritorialisation” of 
our aesthetic-geographic knowledge. 











Processes 

Processes of creation are obviously dependent on the information that 
musicians glean from the Internet, but also on the small machines and 
software available on the market (G4, sequencers, MP3, M.I.D.I., audio- 
numeric cards and so on). The latest generation of computers and soft- 
ware has now made it easy for the musician to record, create, produce 
and edit music alone, in his or her own home studio. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the extraordinary take-off of elec- 
tronic music was provoked by factors similar to those Jean-Yves Bosseur 
set out to identify for electroacoustic music, that is, “the proliferation of 
production units facilitated by the development of more accessible and 
mobile technologies, able to respond to the most diversified aesthetic 
aspirations: the aspiration to work directly on sound material without 
necessarily having to withstand the test of writing or depending upon 
the constraints of instrumental performance; the passion for practical 
information and the extensions it supposes with regard to the use of syn- 
thesizers.”® 

On the other hand, it is not rare to discover certain musicians invent- 
ing their own tools: Robin Rimbaud, a.k.a. Scanner, developed the so- 
called “Scanner” microprocessor “making it possible to go into an inti- 
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mate and vulnerable space, without being either seen or known, with 
the objective of finding very clear sounds and signals, recording voices, 
choosing samples, fragments of atmospheric frequencies, as well as 
radios. ° Musicians like Matt Black and Jonathan Moore from Coldcut, 
meanuhile, have come up with their own software - called “Vjamm” - 
which enables the identical treatment, on the basis of the same flux, 
of sounds and images; a software, which, during the exhibition, will be 
made available to the public, along with a databank made up of the musi- 
cians’ archives. 

Rather than leaving us indifferent, relations between visual and sound 
processes have gripped our attention all the more so that portable com- 
puters and their software now generate images and sounds conceived 
according to the same criteria. “What you see is what you hear”, assert 
Jonathan Moore and Matt Black. Yet, as Jean-Luc Nancy has pointed 
out, “it would be captivating to study the differences and similarities 
between ‘musical’ synthesis and visual ‘synthesis’: how the latter refers 
more obviously, at least at first glance, to the re-composing of pre-given 
forms, whereas the former seems more to extract new ore from its 
machines.” '° 

Production processes refer back to the artist as such. Not only does 
the artist himself focus on creating his work, but also producing and 
distributing it, as opposed to most filmmakers and video artists, who 
have to resort to producers, or to classical and rock / pop musicians, 
who also turn to intermediaries to produce and distribute them. The 
electronic musician thereby preserves his autonomy with respect to 
economic systems. 

Distribution processes take a variety of paths. First of all, the perform- 
ance; or musical creation in the presence of the public. One should bear 
in mind the connections which were established, in the 1970s, between 
music and the visual arts. Obviously there is little apparent aesthetic 
complicity between Glenn Branca, Allan Kaprow, La Monte Young, Alvin 
Lucier, Meredith Monk, Charlemagne Palestine, Steve Reich, Terry Riley 
or even John Zorn, and electronic music. Yet one of the things these art- 
ists have in common with the musicians of today - and this is something 
which is of interest to us here - is the desire to address a public, to have 
contact with listeners, to be receptive to sensitive feedback. 

For contemporary electronic musicians, live performances remain a 
preferred form of distribution. However, they are by no means tempted 
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by the spectacular aspect of performance art. They seek out neither 
stages nor theatrical lighting. The cult of the star that one comes across 
in pop and rock culture is unknown in this domain. Andy Warhol has no 
acolytes amongst electronic musicians. 

Looking at distribution processes leads us to reflect on the possibilities 
for exchanges and distribution over the Internet. “The personal compu- 
ter’s Internet connection splits open the walls of the home studio ever 
wider. For a long time now, musicians have gotten used to downloading 
both tones and cutting-edge software from the web, as Bruno Heuzé has 
pointed out.'' To be permanently in contact with movement, change, shift 
and transformation via the web can scarcely fail to influence the proc- 
esses of creation. 

Another important factor is the distribution by means of cbs - a multiple 
that can be listened to everywhere and can be cut at home. With elec- 
tronic music, the artwork moves from the era of mechanical or “technical 
reproducibility” to the era of digital hyper-reproducibility - to an extent 
that even Benjamin himself might not have dared to imagine. Henceforth, 
there is no longer any question of an original. Everything takes place 
through duplication. The computer and the network have merely acceler- 
ated a process that has been underway for some fifty years. 

The opportunities for cutting cps and digital diskettes, and the ease with 
which distribution over the web is possible, has enabled creators to elude 
the traditional circuits of publishing companies. Artists are able to cre- 
ate their own labels. Thus, Scanner and David Shea launched Sulfur, Cold- 
cut launched Ninja Tune, Carsten Nicolai Raster-Noton, and so on. These 
micro businesses eliminate commercial distribution circuits just as they 
distance them from the subtle and restrictive visual-arts markets. 





Geography of Sonic Process 

This project was initially to have covered the musical creation of the 
entire world. But was it not utopian to want to grasp creation as a whole? 
All the more so that, in the initial phases of research, it became obvi- 
ous that merely listening to a cb over the Internet would not suffice for 
the preparation of an event of this kind. An inquiry had to be carried 
out on the locations of creation and distribution. With one crucial ob- 
servation: the music “centers” are not the same as those of the visual 
arts. Hence the need to draw up a new international topography of crea- 
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tion. A cartography emerged, highlighting trajectories: Berlin/London, 
Kingston/Detroit/London, Vienna/New York, Mexico, Brussels/Sheffield: 
as well as cities such as Marseilles, Nantes, Manchester and Porto. 








The exhibition 

It might seem unusual to put together an exhibition of sound works - 
even if the exhibitions mentioned above already raised the issue, though 
without totally resolving it. Sonic Process is thus conceived as a further 
attempt in this direction, drawing upon others’ experiences in the past. 

Musicians and visual artists were offered spaces to present works 
in the form of installations. Databanks have been used to broaden and 
bring up to date this first selection by making some hundred extra titles 
available. 

The invited artists were thus provided with a physical space, comprised 
of acertain number of square meters. Certain musicians chose to team 
up with visual artists for a collective creation, obliging the organizers to 
adapt to the production processes in order to transpose into a physical 
space what is usually expressed through performance. Moreover, the 
exhibition of sound works runs up against museology. For the museum 
still remains a site principally conceived for the hanging of twio- or three- 
dimensional visual works. 

The project's acoustic architecture consists of inventing solutions ena- 
bling the best possible listening conditions as well as the most adequate 
phonic insulation, in order to foster the concentration and comfort need- 
ed for listening. The museological objective thus lies in recreating the 
best model ever conceived for listening to sound: the sound studio. The 
circulation and placement of the works with respect to one another was 
governed by functional questions alone. Under such circumstances, it 
luas not conceivable to imagine a conceptual trajectory the way cura- 
tors are accustomed to doing. 

A second set of spaces offers a consultation of multiples (cbs, sites, 
video tapes) drawing upon a dozen databanks (Data Square/Mptree). 
These make it possible to broaden the concept of the exhibition to other 
works, other aesthetics, other territories and geographies. 

However, the question of presentation arises once again. Although sev- 
eral artists have given it thought (Dan Graham, Vito Acconci, as well as 
Angela Bulloch, Johan Grimonprez, Douglas Gordon, to mention only a 
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fewJ, museums have nevertheless not yet managed to put together a mu- 
seology of presentation perfectly adequate to these types of products. 
Artist-designer Marti Guixé has conceived a configuration of spaces, 
luarmly incorporating the technologies which make it possible to consult 
these many works in optimized visual and sound-sensitive comfort. 

A third type of space contains the website Can information, documenta- 
tion and current-events site). 

Lastly, a series of concerts and performances by the musicians in- 
volved reconsiders the relations with the public. 








The sound work: status, aesthetics, audience 





The objective of this project is not to present at all costs “art objects” 
that the historian could fit into a continuity. Contrary to the exhibition 
Crossings Cin Vienna), which proposed the traces of sound or musical 
performances, or Sonic Boom Cin London), which sought to provide visual 
and sound-based “installation sculptures”, the sound installation in Sonic 
Process is presented in its performative and inevitably changing form, 
at the risk of the artwork losing its limits, as certain critics fear. It re- 
mains that there is still no common understanding as to the definition of 
these limits or of their temporality. Does the provisional character of 
electronic compositions, inasmuch as they are subject to permanent en- 
richment, throw their existence into question? Notwithstanding this per- 
manent question, and despite the pressure of current aesthetic trends, 
Sonic Process presents several artistic-project models. In the 1970s, 
visual and sound performances Were not inscribed in a memory process. 
Numerous performances by Tony Conrad, La Monte Young, Alvin Lucier, 
Charlemagne Palestine, Nam June Paik, and so on were never done with 
the intention of being recorded and preserved. They only existed at the 
time of the action itself. In the current decade, these works have sought 
out anew status, notably on the basis of their displacement, their shifting 
state, and their metamorphosis in space and time. 

In a recently published book, Ecoute. Une histoire de nos oreilles, the 
author, Peter Szendy, points out that the paradigms of listening and of 
the listener are important for the author/artist.’ The work is able to ex- 
ist for certain musicians only in permanent confrontation with a public. 
Thus, David Shea, who spent a year developing the creation software 
2001 - A Soundfilm in Eight Acts, will continue, throughout the exhibi- 
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tion, to modify the different parameters of his work, either over the web, 
or through his active presence on the exhibition sites. In the same way, 
Flow! Motion’s installation, Ghost Dance, will be permanently reinvented 
through the interference between the surrounding sounds (four micro- 
phones placed at the four cardinal point of the building) and a specially 
prerecorded creation. “The death of the author,” writes Ulf Poschardt, 
“coincides with the resurrection of the reader; transferred into music, the 
death of the composer coincides with the resurrection of the listener. L...] 
The Barthesian reader is not a person in possession of a history, a biog- 
raphy, a psychology. He is merely the being who accumulates in himself 
all the voices and tracks which constitutes the text."’8 Mathieu Briand, 
on the other hand, has conceived for Sonic Process a space to present 
his own work and the permanent remix and recording, by the public, of 
pieces to be cut onto; a permanent confrontation between an old sup- 
port - vinyl - and an attitude of today - the mix - is thus created in this 
space. Briand’s work emphasizes the importance of the vinyl support for 
independent musicians - an importance that sociologist Gérome Guibert 
accounts for as follows: “Vinyl is an active gesture against the race for 
the perfect sound, in other words, for the clinical and soulless sound. 
Contrary to the laser recording, vinyl is a living object, whose wear - 
through crackles - is personalized... It is not dead because of the activ- 
ism of the independent labels.”'4 

















Shared sources 

It is not rare that the electronic musician borrows bits and pieces from 
his peers and draws upon archives that are now available to all. The issue 
here is not, as in the visual arts, appropriation or ironic misappropriation. 
This way of working - which differs from collage, or from ironic visual 
quotation in the cinema and the visual arts, collage and cut-up in litera- 
ture, the use of found footage in experimental cinema - reveals growing 
interest amongst artists for the re-conceptualization of material, upon 
which the world of creation has already conferred meaning. It is not an 
aesthetics of recuperation or ag poor man’s art, but a prospective proce- 
dure. Michel Chion, in an essay devoted to electro-acoustic music, pub- 
lished in 1982,'Srefers to this process by listing off the manipulations 
carried out by the composer on his source material: visible or invisible 
editing, looping, reverse playback, changing speed, frequency modula- 
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tion, reverberation, echo. layering, mixing, spatialization - an inventory to 
which we can add other more contemporary notions such as sampling, 
breaks Cand other perturbations) in rhythm, frequency filtering, repetition, 








mix or remix, equalization, distortion, amongst others. 


Theory / catalogue 

To accompany the work of musicians and creation processes, it seems 
indispensable to discern the field of electronic music in theoretical terms. 
The latter has another acoustic dimension which links it neither to elec- 
tro-acoustic music nor to concrete and electro-instrumental music. Com- 
puter technologies opened up new territories. As Diedrich Diederichsen 
has argued, the recordings are neither tonal nor atonal: “A considerable 
quantity of ‘fractal’ notes are recuperated in the ‘intervals’ of the notes 
themselves, which, far from disappearing into an infinite chaos of possible 
combinations, establish new rules on a case by case basis, thus disclosing 
to the listener the extent to which they elude any sort of musicological 
classification.”'§ 

In France, it was in journals such as Nomand’s Land and Octopus, during 
the 1990s, in the debates organized by Confort Moderne in Poitiers in 
January 1998,'7 the special issues of Art Press devoted, respectively, 
to “Techno, anatomy of electronic cultures,”'8 and to “Territories of hip- 
hop,’'? which made it possible to become more familiar with the theories 
of Cor related to) electronic music. Nevertheless, despite these early 
disclosures, French researchers and critics took very little interest in the 
theoretical territories linked to the musical models of today, leaving it to 
their counterparts in the English- and German-speaking worlds the task 
of defining a model based on the humanities, philosophy and music criti- 
cism. Diedrich Diederichsen, Kodwo Eshun, Ulf Poschardt, Peter Shapiro 
and David Toop are the indisputable historians and critics in the field, 
supported in their task by the English journal The Wire, which took q very 
early interest in electronic music, and organized debates in London and 
elsewhere (Sonar in Barcelona, for instance). The same goes for the Ger- 
man journal De: Bug, which enabled an in-depth approach both to German 
and international events. 

Forgive us for not mentioning here in a more exhaustive luay. the 
events, debates and workshops which have been held in Germany (Make 
it funky), in Belgium Camongst others, thanks to the Incident and Constant 
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organizations), in Italy (thanks to Link), in Great Britain in the framework 
of various festivals or organized by the ICA in London, and so on, as well 
as in the Nordic countries. _ | 

This work does not tackle head-on the aesthetic issues linked to these 
creations, but deals rather with how they fit into our era. Thus, it looks 
into questions related to context, to the status of the work and the au- 
thor, the economy of the field, production processes, as well as questions 
concerning crossovers between the visual arts and electronic music. The 
various authors’ contributions form a sort of cartography of electronic 
music, sketching out the political, economic, anthropological trajectories, 
respecting aesthetic and creative flux... | 

The analysis of electronic music both through its history, its social con- 
text, and its otherness as well as in terms of its instruments and supports, 
constitutes the backbone of the work, which thereby seeks to account 
for the new conditions of production and distribution which appeared in 
this domain toward the end of the twentieth century. | 

Similarly, it seemed indispensable to offer the reader a Cnon exhaustive) 
inventory of the terms Calong with their meanings) supposed to enaracter- 
ize the many and varied aspects of this shifting terrain which is electronic 
music. However, because most of the musical movements are in perpetual 
evolution, and subject to forms of recycling, scission, revival, remixing, 
the glossary makes no claim to anything but shedding light on the state 
of this music at a given moment of its relatively youthful history. 

Lastly, as the history is still ongoing, we did not seek to assign any 
“father figure” to electronic music. We have worked with the present 
situation and will leave it to future projects to inscribe this music into 
broader historical perspectives. We have observed tendencies, sought 
to capture shifts, grasp a certain memorization of the world in an era of 
hyper-reproducibility and the globalization of exchange. 

Christine Van Assche 
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METAMORPHOSIS 
OF THE MUSES 


JACQUES RANCIERE 


Rectangles and mazes filled with loudspeakers and screens. These are 
above all sculptural objects architecting and sculpting a space. They are 
also instruments for the production of images and sounds, surfaces for 
their dissemination, but also metaphorisations of the activity that pro- 
duces them, of the meaning of this activity and its way of world-making. 
On these surfaces, in these volumes, bits and pieces of story are cre- 
ated and undone, engendered by sounds, programmed by computers, 
triggered by select participants or by the footsteps of passers-by as 
they move about through a squared-off area. Abstract lines or excerpts 
from films, images of opera choruses or bus routes, advertising jingles or 
shots on goal flash by on the screens. Sounds of water engender desert 
images, symphonic flights of fancy transfigure scenes of everyday life. 
The screen sometimes goes black to attest to music’s power to create 
images all on its own. Conversely, the tricks of sound dissolve into the 
projection of light - asserting itself as if it adlone generated the visible. 
These metamorphoses of the sound-image - inasmuch as they tend to 
identify with the very processes of the production of all seen and heard 
stories - themselves lead back toward two great narratives, two large 
demonstrations of metamorphic power. On one of the installation’s cou- 
pled-up screens, two stories face one another, as if revealing the truth 
of all the others: on one side is a cloud of immaterial matter, where light 
and sound dissolve into their primal unity; on the other, images of DJ's 
at work or of spinning turntables. Two great metaphors of aesthetic ul- 
tima ratio: on one hand, the immaterial luminous-sound material in move- 
ment, which, within its eternal desirelessness, engenders all form and all 
melody. On the other, the activity of sovereign artistic will, which grabs 
hold of all matter, form or technique, which makes art with the noises and 
silences of the world, with the voices on the radio or the TV and adver- 
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tising jingles as well as with all recorded and remixed music, from Bach to 
Michael Jackson, Balian gamelans and Senegalese drums to electroni- 
cally produced sounds, which for that Purpose make use of the compu- 
ter’s silent calculations like the scratching of the needle on the record- 
player or the crackling sounds of the amplifier. This double game of 
spiritualised matter and of sovereign manipulation splits the exhibition 
space in tuo. It makes it at once into a closed room, where art can exhibit 
the contradiction of its principle, and a space shot through by the voices 
of elsewhere - reconfigured by their noise. Indeed, the sound device 
which constructs a closed-off space by reproducing all forms of music - 
including that made up of the conditions of its production and distribution 
- thereby opening up to voices and sounds on the outside: both the noise 
of the world that surrounds the museum and - or so lue are assured - 
the voices of the dead, recorded in cemeteries. 

Let us leave the ghosts aside for the time being. They have a well- 
known penchant for becoming talkative whenever the inventions of 
technique propose new means of exploration of an unknown world anda 
poetics of remythologisation of the world as a substitute for revolution- 
ary nostalgia, and as a supplement to the rationality governing the ex- 
change of commodities, opinions and leisure. Let us concentrate, rather, 
on what is behind the encounter of electronic sound and images, just as 
in the early years of the phonograph and the cinema, of radiology and 
the telephone. The voices of ghosts metonymise the device by which 
the sound and the image are doubly united: through their common dis- 
solution in a cloud of matter similar to that of the spirit, and, conversely, 
through the collection of voices and recorded sounds, constantly aug- 
mented and made available for an infinite number of transformations, 
in the same way that unusable commodities such as visual artworks, 
street posters and shop signs have, for a long time now, been brought 
down to the common identity of fragments available for any new art 
arrangement. The fusion of sound and image in a single and, at once 
open and closed space, also has to do with the equality between art and 
non-art: artistic sovereignty competes with infinite reproduction: just 
as computer operations compete with the rhythm of ancestral gongs 
and the grating of the mechanical tool: just as the manipulation of mi- 
crophones compete with the evocation of the dead; social critique with 
board games: and the recycling of fragments and waste with loss in the 
great primordial ocean. 
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In all of this, some will perceive anew age of art - critical and egalitar- 
ian - deposing not only the hierarchies of the visible and the audible, 
music and noise, but also those of production and consumption, artistic 
creation and mechanical reproduction. The circulation between the high 
and the low, the old and the new, the inside and the outside, composes for 
them the figure of a critical art, reconsidering - with the laws of property 
- all the signs and messages in which art, business and domination merge 
and disband. Unless it draws up a new geography, a figure of the “fourth 
world,” erasing the economic and geopolitical divisions of wealth and 
domination. Others, however, will deplore the triumph of an art which 
has become similar to its opposite, rejecting all materials and techniques 
through which each art asserted its difference from the commodities 
and signs of business, and has ended up blending into ad common undif- 
ferentiated sensorium. The fusion of the inside and outside, sound and 
image, music and noise, the visual artwork and the reprocessed message 
is for them but the latest in an interminable list of transformations of the 
primordial disappearance, through which the work of the tailor is hidden 
in the commodified clothing. It is nothing but spectacle, that is, the ultimate 
accomplishment of commodity fetishism. Things are beginning to come 
to light: nothing is closer to the exhibition of market domination than the 
critical misappropriation of its emblems; nothing is closer to the total 
artwork than the construction of advertising environments. However, 
rather than deciding upon what is indiscernible about these proximities, 
it may be useful to reactivate the elements and to release the stratifica- 
tions which problematise the aesthetic and political meaning of this audio- 
spatial sensorium. 

At the outset, one would doubtless descry the wrath of the philosopher 
Plato, at the all too ingenious machines which facilitate the further de- 
basement of the mimetician, pushing him to new extremes: “He will think 
nothing unworthy of himself, so that he will attempt, seriously and In the 
presence of many, to imitate all things - claps of thunder, and the noise of 
wind and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of trumpets and flutes 
and Panpipes, and the sounds of all instruments, and the cries of dogs. 
sheep, and birds - and so his style will depend wholly on imitation in voice 
and gesture, or will contain but a little of pure narration.” Narration, of 
course, is monophonic speech which states only the content of actions 
and discourses. It is the speech of one who addresses citizens who have 
but one thing to imitate: to embody, that is, the virtue which puts them 
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in their place and renders them apt for their task. It is in this way that 
the mathematical and ethica] essence of music is achieved: the submis- 
sion of the multiple to the law of unity. To which the philosopher opposes 
the anarchistic space of mimesis, which is, above all. the location of the 
multiple: the space of poets and actors who imitate al] characters, of 
machines that imitate all sounds, multitudes that acknowledge through 
their applause the celebration of their (counter) virtue, the space of that 
big noisy animal whose name js the people. Thus the Platonic ethical pre- 
scription durably establishes q negative figure of the dudio-spatial, by 
denouncing the conspiracy of theatrical] space with the noise of general- 
ised reproduction and the amorphous equality of the “rule of the masses.” 
Notwithstanding those who would relegate it to an antique store or cir- 
cumscribe it in a totalitarian hell, one has little difficulty in hearing the 
familiar sounds of the dread of modern art and the polemics of our liberal 
societies. Through all the turns and detours of the negative dialectic, it 
inspired the Adornian denunciation of the “rhythmico-spatial,” the pictorial 
“‘pseudomorphosis” of musica] time and the return to primitivism by means 
of technique of which Stravinsky was the exemplary representative.2 No 
doubt the unresolved contradiction in Adorno’s thought takes the place 
of Platonic unison. But on top of the Schonbergian tension of mastered 
time and the subjective suffering it expresses, comes the “Doric” tension 
luhich provided calm and courage to the Platonic warriors, just as the 
spatial and sound-oriented slackening-off specific to the “Lydian” mode, 
stigmatised by Plato, finds in the embryonic melisms and luild rhythms 
of the Noces du printemps its modern version. The same repulsion with 
regard to the theatrical luedding of sound and image, of space and ma- 
chine, today inspires the denunciation of these rectangles and mazes - 
luuhere recorded images and remixed music plays endlessly at coming in 
and out of tune, of fusing or separating. It was believed, at one time, that 
the reproductive machine Would in the end liberate art from mimetic sin. 
Whereas, on the one hand, it relieved it of the servile tasks of copying and 
enabled it to assert its pure essence, on the other hand. it put its preci- 
sion in the service of the reproduction of works. When the instruments 
of reproduction become instruments of creation and configure a space 
luhere the very distinction between the model and the copy, activity and 
Passivity, is lost, it appears that mimesis is something entirely different 
from the archaic servitude of a not-yet-emancipated art: that it is every 
bit as much a political and social manner of dividing up - with the pos- 
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Acid house Music made up of rhythms and sounds originally gener- 
ated by a Bassliner Roland TB 303, a synthesiser that modulates high- 
pitched sounds. The term has today been adopted into the language of 
electronic music and refers to works whose central motif is derived 
from the TB 303, particularly to pieces trendy in Chicago in the late 
1980's, where the TB 303 was often associated with the rhythmics of 


the Roland TR-909. 


TT ——— — ———— 


Acid jazz A term which emerged in 1980's England to designate the 
revival of the jazz-funk of the 1960’s and 70’s. As a genre it coincid- 
ed with the encounter between soul-jazz, hip-hop atid Yoeat rhythm 
and blues. The bJ, Gilles Peterson, and his label, Talkin Loud, were 
the major promoters behind it, producing records for Galliano, Brand 
New Heavies and Young Disciples, Incognito, etc. 


Afrofuturism A trend within black popular music, whose paternity is 
generally attributed to Sun Ra. Transcending musical genres, Afro- 
futurism draws upon the feeling of alienation inherited from the Slav- 
ery of American blacks, which it sublimates. In this conception, cer- 
tain elements of Afro-American culture (such as the transcendence 
of spirituals) are re-imagined and transposed into a new cosmic and 
legendary perspective, where the alienated becomes extraterres- 
trial. The most representative artists of Afrofuturism include George 
Clinton and his various bands (Parliament, Funkadelic, etc.), Lee 


“Scratch” Perry, as well as Roni Size. 


Ambient Atmosphere music which is characterised by effects of depth 
created by arecurrent and superimposed synthetic layering effect. 


Analogical This term refers to the representation of data ina continu- 
ous, non-digital form. 


Beat Tempo of the piece based on its most pared-down unity. By exten- 
sion, in the realm of hip hop, the beat defines the music itself upon 


which the rapper places his or her voice. 
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Breakbeat Today the characteristic element of many dominant forms 
of dance music, breakbeat was born in the hip hop milieu of the 1970's, 
when such artists as Afrika Bambaataa or Soul Sonic Force revisited 
the funk of artists like James Brown, Curtis Mayfield and Isaac Hay- 
es. Originally, breakbeat referred more precisely to that part of the 
record where the voice and instrumentation were downplayed to the 
advantage of syncopated rhythm. The precursor of sampling culture, 
the breakbeat cult was then practiced by bJ’s, who, using two copies of 
the same record, would infinitely repeat one particular section of the 
pieces, switching back and forth from one turntable to the other. Still 
a preponderant component of hip hop, breakbeat is also to be found 
in genres as varied as jungle, dub, electronica and trip-hop. 

Se ae ee ee 

Chill out A space in the midst of raves, reserved for quieter, more re- 
laxing music such as ambient or so-called “down-tempo” music (dub, 
trip-hop, etc.) 

a 

Crossfader The potentiometer located ona p's mixing table, enabling 


him or her to move from one sound source to another ina single ges- 
ture. 


Se eae i 
Cut A technique used by bJ’s, consisting of suddenly switching from 


one turntable to another, usually once the records have been syn- 
chronised. 


eae B a a ME ee, a 

Dance Generic term bringing together all types of music intended to 
oh eX Xo} o) Ke FT aked faye 

Sa a ae OL Sete 

Deep house A style of house with a slower tempo, using synthetic lay- 


ers and often voice. This type of music is particularly appreciated in 
New York. 





sibilities of art - the spaces and times, the places and roles which define 
qa community. Music, of course, is the concern of the Muses before being 
that of the instrumentalists. Which is as much as to say that before be- 
ing an art, music is a form of sharing the sensitive, conferring space and 
meaning on the distribution of the bodies and images. voices and instru- 
ments in a given time and space ~- which makes music homologous of a 
certain disposition of the community. It is at once an idea of sharing and 
a place within its distribution. — | 

The classical mimetic order is the organisation of this double place. 
Music would be once again in Aristotle's Politics what it had been for 
Plato: the generic name for the education which shapes noble souls and 
bodies, subjected to divine proportion. But the Poetics also assigns music 
avery determinate place in the hierarchy of elements in the tragic poem, 
which is at the same time the hierarchy of the arts: after the construc 
tion of the fable and the elaboration of the discourse, before the | spec” 
tacle” which is the least noble, most incidental element. The privilege 
of song over the displacement of bodies and over the shimmering of 
the visible - of the Lied over dance, as Adorno once again would argue 
in characterising the sonata form - is obviously a principle of internal 
sharing: the song separates its excellence from the ordinary nature of 
sound by linking up with discourse, known to be what opposes the politi- 
cal animal with the ordinary animals, endowed with the only voice that 
expresses pleasure or pain, and with those who only make noise with 
their body. He is thus in agreement with what places the poem at the 
summit of the arts: the superiority of the intrigue, that of causality eon- 
structed on the basis of empirical succession, that is, of action, subjected 
to fortune and misfortune, over life which is forever identical to itself, 
of noble subjects who act upon indistinct bodies, handlers of tools and 
procreators. In this framework, the relative privilege of music over spec” 
tacle quickly turns out to be the other face of a subjection. If music Is 
song, and song is akin to speech, that also means that they are too close 
to music to serve as an analogon. The radical exteriority of the spatial 
makes it possible, conversely, to make the visible quality of painting into 
an analogy of the poem. The matrix couple of the poem that depicts 
and the painting that recounts, which commands in the des alleesnalaealias 
regime the correspondence of the arts, thus accuses music of “mutism. 
It deports “pure” music that is, the mute music of instruments that are 
not subject to the meaning of speech and the rationality of history - 
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toward the only charms of sound that accompanies the pleasures of 
the easy life - dinner-table music or background music - to the extreme 
point where the art of the Muses is finally subdued: the attraction of 
a sensation, according to Kant, rather than the beauty of free play; a 
pleasure rather than a culture.? 

The verdict, however, is given in the company of its opposite. Tonkunst, 
art with neither speech nor form, could very well be the superior art of 
mute interiority, for it is, the philosopher argues, the art best adapted 
to setting the intimate sense into motion. It is there that one encounters 
the first appearance of those ghosts which were to come take refuge 
in the grooves of records and that the sound of today’s dubs causes 
to dance on the screens of dark rooms: Gldnzenden Geisterscheinung, 
as the poet calls them: radiant appearances stemming, as if by magic, 
from the radical vulgarity of technical rigs to which the golden number 
las ultimately reduced: “an impoverished weave of relations of numbers, 
palpably presented Chandgreiflich dargestellt) on perforated wood, ona 
rig (Gestell) of catgut strings and brass wires.”4 Wackenroder provides a 
pithy expression of the upheaval, which, in the aesthetic age, conferred 
its privilege upon an art of sounds: the gap, the indetermination even, 
of the relationship between cause and effect, between the action of 
the workers’ hand executing a combination of numbers and the “move- 
ment of the mind” leading to the immaterial and insignificant unfolding 
of sounds. The overthrow of the representative order has its primary 
principle there, in this non-relation of means and ends that destroys the 
representative paradigm of the intelligent form given to inert material. 
What collapses at the same time is the principle of correspondence be- 
tuieen the poetic art of time and the pictorial art of space. The unrelated 
relation of the vulgarity of the catgut cords that are made to sing by 
the hand and the interior vibration of the mind give new measure to the 
relationship between the arts, to the space of the arts. This measure is 
that of the identity of opposites - consciousness and unconsciousness, 
the voluntary and the involuntary. It is that of the fusion founded on non- 
correspondence itself. The mixtures brought about by our multimedia 
arts are not the post-modern negation of Romanticism, but rather its ac- 
complishment. The “ghost” story, in fact, has to do with the relationship 
between art and sounds, speech and space in the aesthetic age. It is the 
movement uhich brings about the disjointed correspondence between 
tuuo mutisms - that of celestial music and that of the vulgar instruments 
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of production and reproduction - which, in the era of popular sovereignty 
and working-class emancipation, supplants the representative corre- 
spondence between poetry and painting. 

Before being the dead, the “ghosts” that talk are mutes. The aesthetic 
revolution which puts down the representative order is the assertion of 
a form of speech which is more faithful than the language of words, in- 
scribed in whatever this order considered mute: it may be the speech of 
the signs of history written upon visible things - from grooves in stone 
to the leprous mould on the walls and the wear of clothes or faces - or 
inscribed in the thickness of the language, the yellowing of papers and 
faded accounts. This particular mutism - whose grooves in the vinyl! will 
one day compound the double power - speaks like a cipher of history. But 
there is the still more radical mutism of what neither speaks nor shows, 
from the great background that “speaks to the spirit” in the indecipher- 
able language which is always there before all meaning and all history 
- the Kantian “thing in itself,” transformed by Schopenhauer into the un- 
conscious and desireless “uuill,” of which music is for him the direct mani- 
festation: no longer the representative, spatialised copy, but the thing 
itself, productive and destructive of all figurative form. But, it is above all 
there that one finds the origins of the “promotion” of music, its capacity 
in Nietzsche's time to re-engender the tragic poem, and, in our own era, 
the visual space of exhibitions or the theatrical space of the multimedia. 
It was doubtless Wagner who best summed up its aesthetic and political 
formula, at the cost of providing two contradictory versions: the happy 
union of contraries, between the poem - masculine and conscious, vol- 
untary and talkative - and music - feminine, unconscious and mute re- 
deemer of the poem’s pride - at the time of the 1848 Revolution and the 
Feuerbachian philosophical revolution: pessimistic affirmation of the “will,” 
mother of illusions and stretched toward its ultimate self-destruction, at 
the time of triumphant Schopenhauerism and counter-revolution. This 
double political figure of the musical drama still governs contemporary 
forms of the combination of the arts: working-class and an-archic pow- 
er of speech and the mute instruments which undo the hierarchies con- 
structed by the correspondence between speech and the visible; fusional 
power, where the contraries compete only to plunge together in the ec- 
stasy of the originary or the spectacular indifference of the reasonless. 

In both cases, what is asserted with all the predominance of the noise 
of a musical backdrop, is another idea of space: the representative to- 
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Ppography of the analogies between speech and the visible is opposed 
to the paradoxical space engendered by the art of sound vibration, that 
is, of de-spatialised materiality. It is not merely the “visions” that music 
evokes for the imagination that are set into space. It is the contradic- 
tory union between speech, stripped of sense-based form, and the art 
of sounds, stripped of its meaning. The art specific to the aesthetic age 
is neither abstract painting nor atonal music nor “intransitive” literature - 
which are the paradigms of modernity in all its glory, which today some 
have made into the pathetic sentinels of the “irrepresentable,” disarm- 
ing all thought and all will. It is rather the art of space which shows what 
cannot be seen and which can only be heard in discord: the contradictory 
union of speech which does not show and music which does not speak, 
The generic name of all properly aesthetic art is staging: the autonomous 
art of heteronymy, the constitution of a space able to put into the ele- 
ment of visibility what music says through not speaking and what speech 
keeps silent through talk. A Mallarméan art of the dancer-form-sign who, 
luith her steps or the folds of her dress, writes the latent poem: an art of 
raising to the level of sensibility the speech of the mute, the “third person” 
that Maeterlinck found lurking behind Ibsen's dialogues, or of ordering the 
stage composition in keeping with the musical tone set by the phantoms 
in Shakespearean drama:5 Appia’s scenography, diming at making vis- 
ible the unexpressed content of the Wagnerian musical drama by replac- 
ing the painted sets of Bayreuth with the play of spotlights, in order to 
divide up on the bare stage the sculpted forms of the characters and 
the geometry of the luorking scenery.® The art of “staging,” which, in a 
century, has slowly eaten dquiay at the claims of “pure” painting, music 
or poetry, was born in an era when the “ghosts” - hitherto confined to 
the somewhat unreliable virtues of animal magnetism and table-turning - 
found their adequate technica] medium: electricity, pure luminous energy, 
matter reduced to the point of immateriality apt to coincide with the im- 
materiality of mute art and to construct a space for it. 

When luminous projection gives a space of visibility to “mute” speech 
dnd music is also of course when reproductive devices are in the throes 
of development. The fact that these devices served for atime to capture 
the images or voices of the dead and that they are again being proposed 
for the same purpose at the beginning of the third millennium is not the 
key issue. The essential thing is in the new radicalisation that the de- 
vices of technical reproduction confer upon the constitutive principles 
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of aesthetic art. They do so in two principal forms: through revitalising 
the relations between active creation and passive reproduction and by 
the generalised availability of images and sounds. | 

Mechanical reproduction is known to have successively led to two 
analyses: firstly, the prophecy of the death of art, stricken by the copy 
industry: subsequently, and quite to the contrary, a verdict of emancipa- 
tion, where industry was to restore to the creative imagination and ar- 
tistic autonomy all of their prerogatives, thereby definitively relieving 
them of the tasks of mimetic reproduction. The two diagnostics both 
turned out to be equally erroneous because both relied upon the overly 
simple opposition between original creation and the servile reproduction 
that the Romantic revolution had already revoked, by asserting its uuill 
to rewrite ancient poems, by dealing with them both as material for new 
constructions of art and as forms for new contents. Ine concept ais the 
“unique work” that Benjamin vainly sought to link to art's cult-based” past 
emerged at the same time as the Romantic identification of the creator 
with the traveller, collector or archaeologist, who recollects, reinterprets 
and recreates art's past. And, in fact, it developed along with the new 
forms of multiplication: with the promotion of the interpreter = tno is, 
the instrumentalist, director, conductor, critic - and the technical forms 
of reproduction. From Romantic fragmentation and the Schlegelian idea 
of the “poem of the poem” to the contemporary practices of deejaying, 
sampling and remixing, which multiply the “unique copies” created by the 
artisans of reproduction, via the development of the industry that dedis 
with conserving heritage and obliges its constant broadening and reju- 
venation,’ it is possible to trace an empirically erratic but theoretically 
coherent line. | 

The upheaval in the relations between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness, the old and the new, creation and reproduction, is also the scram- 
bling of the opposition between art and non-art itself. Still contrary to the 
image of d Romantic modernity - alleged to have separated the autonomy 
of art from forms of life - the art of the aesthetic age has incessantly 
identified itself with its opposite. But this identification itself takes two 
forms. There is, on the one hand, the Dionysian roar of music which claims 
for itself the Apollonian shimmering of images. This roar is also the shift 
from an art of notes to an art of sounds, from the art of sound to the art 
of noises and from the latter to the boundless and anonymous murmur of 
life and/or machines; the passage from the kingdom of songbirds to that 
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of insects, experts in stridulating, scratching and scraping, as Deleuze 
and Guattari would say.” Let us add that the insect is an eclectic animal. |t 
can be serial or spectral, concrete or virtual. It can be in harmony with q 
tortured violin as much as with a misused electrical device, a synthesiser- 
Produced sound, an electronic beep, the crackling of the loudspeaker or 
a recorded birdsong. It is the true interchangeability of these modes of 
production of “sound particles.” Its artistic promotion is thus in agreement 
with the other form of identification of art and non-art: the infinite multi- 
plication of images, the great metamorphism which incessantly reproc- 
esses usable things, commodities and the disaffected icons of business, 
to make “images,” that is, something henceforth entirely different from 
copies: metamorphic elements, at once bearers of the signs of history 








and of the affect of the disaffected, susceptible to entering into all the 


combinations where expression can be given either to the meaning of a 
common destiny or the mute splendour of what is useless, reasonless. It 
is well-known how the surrealist poetics of collage (taking these terms 
in their broadest sense, which goes beyond a mere school and technical 
procedure) played on this metamorphicity, which would transform any 
commonplace thing into a dream image and art material, but also any 
image of art into a profane and profanable commodity. The speed with 
which useful things become obsolescent and the speed with which art 
things are reproduced joined forces to infinitely spread the domain of this 
metamorphism. A certain artistic, anthropological or historical fundamen- 
talism was only too happy to make music into the standard of resistance 
against this generalised metamorphicity of images, which means, with the 
erasure of the borders between the arts, the increasing indiscernability 
between art and non-art. The spiritism which dominates today in the new 
marriage of music and space, of art and technique, expresses in its own 
way this late “becoming-image,” this “becoming-surrealist” of music. It is 
where the vast poem of yesterday's music and sounds runs up against 
that of the needle that scratches and the amplifier that crackles, the 
synthesiser that creates and the computer that invents, that the fusion of 
the two contradictory powers comes about: that of the grand Schopen- 
hauerian background - indistinct as it is mute - of the “ocean of sound,”8 
whence all images emerge like spectres, only to disappear once again: 
and that of the Schlegelian “poem of the poem” - of metamorphicity, col- 
lage and infinite recreation produced on the basis of the great storehouse 
of images, ultimately identical to the life of the storehouse itself, 
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The art of the projection of sounds and images. uuhich equalises media 
trom different eras and identifies the improvisation of performance with 

making available of archives, offers itself then as eminently appropri- 
i for configuring this space of installations which materialises the union 

f artistic decision with the raw factuality under the sign of living mem- 
To situate these small theatres of memory, which contemporary-art 
B ioitions are inclined to become, one can indefinitely construct contra- 
Pe iory scenographies - mystical oceans of sound, blessed in the name of 
Bachelard, Stockhausen or Sun Ra, or the storefront windows of shop- 
ping malls, stricken by the maledictions of Adorno or Guy Debord. But ie 
along time now, these topographies have become confused, the omer ic 
sirens have learned to take all figures and to accommodate themselves 
in all places: ships’ sirens (Varese), old-fashioned umbrellas in the ae 
passageway CAragon) or stock-exchange prices (Broodthaers). Unanim 
ity of modern noise and life, plunged into the perennially-renewed saoaui 
of dream images, critical atlas of signs and of misappropriated icons: 
these three great figures of the identification of art and non-art have not 
finished offering themselves to, and the same time of eluding. judgments 
that deplore the spectacle-king or exalt the ultimate figure of its radical 
critique. There is always the danger, as Deleuze and Guattar' pointed 
out, of confusing cosmic machines and machines of reproduction. It may 
well be that they all have the same genealogy and that what clashes in 
the background of the great proclamation is above al the different luays 
of archiving, narrativising and theatralising the archive: of slowing down 
or speeding up the metamorphoses of use objects and art documents 
into the material of memory and into forms of its theatralisation. The 
politics of art which redistributes the forms and time, the images and the 
signs of common experience will aluiays remain ultimately undecidable. 


Jacques Ranciére 
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DIGITAL ELECTRONIC 
MUSIC: BETWEEN POP 


AND PURE MEDIALITY 


PARADOXICAL STRATEGIES 
FOR A REFUSAL OF SEMANTICS 


DIEDRICH DIEDERICHSEN 


Since around 1992 or 1993, developments in the still relatively young 
techno culture led to the introduction of various new terms. The distinc- 
tion between house and techno, uihich was supposed to be constantly 
renewed over the course of time, was no longer adequate to conceptu- 
ally master the numerous changes Cincluding those at the level of market- 
ing). In particular, one could no longer overlook the fact that techno had 
expanded from purely Functional dance music based on repetitive beats 
to a new (pop-) musical paradigm, which had affected and altered all 
modes of reception among young and sub-cultural listeners. This music, 
produced on the computer and often rendered publishable at home and 
without a studio, was mostly unburdened by vocals and text while no 
longer always structured by beats. It therefore demanded new terms 
and names. 

Then, as a term like “intelligent techno” appeared in connection with 
compilations such as the Artificial Intelligence series, it seemed to 
present a clear case of the latest edition of a familiar script from the 
history of pop music: an initially egalitarian music and lifestyle move- 
ment is followed by a phase of expansive “de-individualisation” or “com- 
mercialisation.” Eventually the middle-class participants long to disas- 
sociate themselves from this development in order to take on another 
privileged status, namely. that of a “true avant-garde’ or even “intelligent” 
techno music. In the history of punk music this moment is found in the 
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split between new Wave and punk: in hippie music it was the appearance 
of progressive rock that activated comparable distinctions. Following 
an initial phase of arelatively class-neutral cultural movement - after 
adherence to the movement is no longer solely determined culturally, 
but has also become marketable - an elite moment takes place in which 
differences and routes of access are re-established through the classic 
means of artistic differentiation. While one cannot reduce the relevant 
musical cultures to this function in the battle over distinction, it cannot 
be overlooked. 

Fortunately the term “intelligent techno” didn’t catch on. Instead, since 
around 1993 or 1994 people have talked about “electronic music,” at 
least in the German language arena. In a corresponding operation in Eng- 
lish, especially in the USA, the term “electronica” took over somewhat 
later. Interestingly, many of the authors and musicians who helped to es- 
tablish this term always insisted on using it to re-describe a unity and 
a shared history of all musical styles emerging from techno and house. 
They also spoke out against a separation between “functional” and “ar- 
tistic” uses of digital vocabulary. Thus, within the scene there was an 
awareness of a cultural class war from above, and appropriate meas- 
ures, or at least appeals, against such a use of terminology were taken. 

Over time another connotation of the new name began to weigh heav- 
ily, that of historical electronic music. This refers less to the totality of 
electronic sound production before techno and after the Trautonium and 
Theremin than to the post-war centres of electronic music that devel- 
oped out of serial composition with an artistic, avant-garde, high-cultural 
self-awareness: from the Cologne-based Studio fur neue Musik to GRM 
in Paris. On the one hand, such a connection was made by musicians 
themselves, who publicly declared their interest in this other electronic 
music; on the other, journalists speculated in articles on Cologne about a 
putative genius loci: for example, a collective spirit including Stockhausen 
and Eimert at one end and Mike Ink and Mouse on Mars at the other. 

On a musical level, this connection is highly misleading. In contrast to 
the electronic music of the 5O0’s and 60's, music emerging from techno 
luas concerned with an electronic and digital administration of sounds 
of all possible origins. Electronic music that followed the “classic” output 
during the first decades of exclusively analogue production dealt with 
electronic sound creation. The main emphasis here lies in the nature of 
the sounds and their components, in the organisation of found or vari- 
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ously created sounds. The old electronic music sought to generate novel 
sounds and to possess new and more refined production parameters with 
which to determine music more precisely. The new music treats the ad- 
ministration of all kinds of sounds as digital records assisted by music 
programmes. And often the artistic philosophy Cor its weakness) consists 
of allowing the artist/author to step back behind the programme and give 
up his ability to control it. 

One doesn’t need to say much about the mistaken belief in a direct 
line of tradition between both versions of electronic music. Ultimately, 
the enthusiasm of today’s digital-electronic musicians for the old elec- 
tronic music brought about numerous interesting results, whose quality 
isn't diminished by historical misunderstandings and conceptual confusion 
among journalists and young musicians. Still, the equality of terms plays 
an important role in discussions about how current digital-electronic mu- 
sic sees itself. It also applies to questions about the possible dimensions 
of events that document the music’s current expansion. 

An essential effect of the term and the elevated tone accompanying 
the reverently pronounced description “electronic music” arises from the 
fact that the relevant authors and producers increasingly do not situate 
themselves in the continuum of the various pop- and sub-cultural musical 
forms ~ for example, from blues to industrial, from reggae to hardcore 
punk, from psychedelic to free improvisation - but rather in a history of 
avant-garde composition. Indeed, there are actually good reasons from 
a production-aesthetic standpoint for such a self-assessment. The con- 
ceptual methods of working with computer programmes more closely 
resemble those of a composing artist than a conventional pop musician in 
the studio. The cultural environment surrounding many labels and record 
stores, and in magazines like The Wire, more often derives from the cur- 
rent and earlier avant-gardes than the pop music of the present: this con- 
text is in many cases at least as important as that of the earlier pop mu- 
sic in the beginning of techno and house. Above all, however, the alleged 
continuity targets an electronic music from Stockhausen to Mouse on 
Mars in order to oppose the old interpretive parameters of pop with an- 
other that is determined both by technological theory and media theory 
- and not especially in terms of music theory. In all other attempts to 
compare “pop music” and “serious music,” pop music was until now de- 
feated by the defensive measures of music theory (claims for complexity, 
Score- and composition-centring). First and foremost, electronic music 
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links itself with a tradition of medially and technically legitimate advanced 
art and thus suggests the connection to an art legitimated by social, ex- 
ternal, and semantic determinations - in typical pop-music fashion. 

Of course there are many producers who still often have marked ties 
to a sub-cultural sense of self, occasionally even accompanied by politi- 
cal ideas. But their semantics are only connected in exceptional cases 
Clike with Ultra-RedJ with musical decisions. If there is a political self- 
consciousness, it generally has to do with one’s own relation to the me- 
diality of music, not to its “material” - in other words, not to a legitimate 
and coherently conceived totality of means. And it is also only through 
mediality and interface relations that commonalities emerge. In the light 
of these developments, one can ask what this new digital electronic mu- 
sic is in the most definitive sense. Such an interest in definitions should 
not be misunderstood as a critical attempt by the discursive partners of 
music to establish order. Rather, it is an explicit understanding of long im- 
plicitly maintained definitions with sometimes far-reaching consequences. 
Is it, or does it conceive of itself implicitly as, a media praxis, pop music, 
or music in the aftermath of the traditional avant-garde’? And in contrast 
to which earlier pop music would it be the foremost media praxis? Where 
does it most clearly belong and how can one combine reception and pro- 
duction aesthetics with intentions, uses, and cultural environments? 

A typical point of argument from the camp of today’s digital-music pro- 
ducers is based precisely on media theory. This fixes in place all signifi- 
cant differences regarding the digital status of Calmost) all currently avail- 
able sounds and defines one’s own production as the one that - even ina 
somewhat “critical” sense - displays digitality, makes its special effects 
audible, and, in contrast to other music, does not just use digital sound 
manipulation to optimise already known musical practices. However, this 
argument operates - and this is perhaps the most decisive thing - inde- 
pendently of a pop/classic distinction. It legitimates the “new,” “individual,” 
digital music, not in the usual pop-music manner of tribalist, scene-spe- 
cific, populist, or political arguments, but with a media-technical approach, 
as “new.” This itself is relatively new, even if there are precursors. 

Already in the 60's - e.g., with John Sinclair in his treatise Guitar Army 
- the electronic amplification and resulting distortion was described as 
one general criterion of new music as it related to the specific functions 
of pop music. It was certainly closely connected with the typical politi- 
cal and tribal arguments based on newness. Digital newness is based 
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on amedia theory that explains the ultimate digital quality of all cultural 
mediums and archives as a deep-seated cultural shift, before which all 
others shrink to epiphenomena. At first glance this may not be just a 
reductive position that privileges the relatively arbitrary Cor interfaced 
with Heidegger) single perspective (that of mediality) over all other com- 
ponents of a musical product Cnot only semantically). Nevertheless, the 
inclination toward a personal association with such a totally media-driven 
perspective, the wish to understand oneself completely in terms of the 
connective digital emergence, is widespread. Many representatives of 
the digital electronic music we're discussing here have such a desire to 
separate themselves from other pop-music practices. 

My assumption, however, would be that this very discourse has suc- 
ceeded an earlier paradoxical discourse that now belongs especially to 
pop music. Its true desire is the exclusion of any semantics. The increase 
in pure functionality (techno) was the strictly repetitive asemantics of 
loops and minimalistic twists, the trend toward an empty world perfectly 
arranged out of restrained sounds and graphics that no longer make a 
semantic offering, no longer open up uncool interpretive interfaces. Yet 
exactly this form of communication thoroughly relates to an advanced, in- 
sulated variation on the old outsider communication model of subcultures: 
“| want you to understand that there is nothing to understand Cyou all 
don’t understand me anyway).” The corresponding insider communication 
model finds itself in a community of jointly incommunicable particularities 
and enjoys it. In this way the effort again brought about a semantics of 
the desired communication of non-communicability through the retreat 
into a music only committed to its owwn mediality - as a strategy of the 
asemantic. This was a paradoxical development for the once specific, 
concrete examples of such musical applications. 

An opposing argument rests on the term “sonic fiction”, launched by 
Kodwo Eshun. It maintains that, specifically in the realm of universal avail- 
ability, electronic sounds can thoroughly communicate something and 
indeed do so. Instances of the term are mostly related to the specific 
semantics of the environment, so that it doesn’t merely consist of func- 
tionalist graphics - accompanying texts, names of projects and people, 
origin of samples - but most often simply associative interpretations sup- 
ported by certain sounds. Other than the attempt to quickly retreat from 
semantically determined pop music into a meaning-free world of pure 
designs or pure mediality, this discourse attempts to outdo pop through a 
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new directness. It presents a density of musical semantics that, moreo- 
ver, is also protected like a secret society and defends itself against 
obvious adaptation from outside insofar as its musical core has meaning, 
but meaning that is totally nonverbal. 

Upon closer inspection, we find parallels with such conceptions of 
sound in many forms of pop music. A general agreement over the great- 
er semantic terrain of producers and receivers allows the sound to be 
steered in a purely musical direction, without the music turning ambiva- 
lent - like so-called pure music. In the world of heavy metal the listener 
also knows which fantasy culture he is stimulated to imagine when he 
hears a certain type of guitar solo. He then “envisions,” as a fan recently 
confirmed for me, “scenes from non-existent knight films.” This is also 
exactly the way in which sonic fiction functions in connection with Eshun 
and others. Strictly speaking, it is not a fiction in a narrative sense, but 
rather anon- or polylinear fantasy - though this term could sound too 
much like hippie culture. 

A third approach describes digital-electronic pop music as primarily 
intrinsic. Different from all other Cpop-) music styles, it aluuays establishes 
the internal references (the beat is less than a second) so strongly in 
terms of external references (where | have already heard the sound), 
that it radically refers the receivers to their immediate present; this dis- 
tinguishes it sharply from pop, if it doesn’t in fact present its absolute 
opposite. It therefore only opens up references to inner worlds, micro- 
structures, and the interior of the social context. Doubtlessly, such a de- 
scription allows itself to be combined harmoniously with the paradoxical 
mode of communication of media-based asemantics. Such a combination 
might correspond to the mainly implicit sense of self among most produc- 
ers - from techno to the diverse contemporary minimalistic successors. 
Sonic fictions are more evident in drum'n'bass. 

Naturally, listening to repetitive music is not entirely internal. Beats 
don't just appear repeatedly, but in specific forms of repetition, in pat- 
terns that at the same time become knowin in a particular sound design. 
Listeners don’t just internally recognise beats in reference to the last 
beat, which would simply be the radical maximum of techno. Rather, as a 
rule they recognise patterns and connect them, if not exactly with mean- 
ings in the strict sense, then certainly with actual experiences - sound 
patterns combine themselves with these meanings as symbols do with 
specific meanings. In addition, the establishment of meaning through open 
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patterns and grooves, even if only private and contingent at first, offers 
more possibilities and eventual routines. It then connects these points 
more purposefully with meanings that naturally originate in the social 
environment of digital-electronic music. In this sense it is pop music. Yet 
one might need a broader definition of pop music than is used in numer- 
ous countries. In many languages pop music is only about chart music. In 
my terminology, which is directed toward its use especially in German, 
pop Is any kind of music emerging from industrial music production while 
still having developed independently. It never simply consists of music, 
but always also other accompanying levels of the visual and the textual. 
Thus one needs a term for pop music that distinguishes all musical forms, 
which consist simultaneously of different denotative, signifying, classi- 
cally ambivalent and open symbolic systems, from those that are prima- 
rily ambivalent and at most receive a second level through a text. With 
pop music, these tasks are always already mingled, the music itself al- 
ways simultaneously symbolic and not symbolic. 

As arule, digital-electronic music doesn’t clarify what its specific com- 
municative and artistic material consists of. It dreams an ideological 
dream of self-referential mediality and non-meaning, or is complement- 
ed by sectarian secret writing. But even this is typically pop: to dream 
an ideological dream without being hindered by it; indeed, to first be- 
come productive through this dream, possibly in a much better sense. 
It reaches the enviable condition of simultaneously possessing exact 
clarity without leeway and great openness, which can hardly be planned 
or calculated. One can only reach this through the double negation of a 
misstep into a false dream. 

Diedrich Diederichsen 
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DEATHS OF THE AUTHOR 
IN ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


ELIE DURING 


APPROPRIATIONS: 


The discourses surrounding the various forms of electronic music os- 
cillate between two extremes: futurology and ethnography. It is the music 
of machines, whose echoes are lost in the digital network, but also the 
polyrhythmics of great Africa, which live on in the pulsing beat of jungle 
or drum’n’bass. Techno was quick to identify its founding myths and its 
heroes: it is said to have been born in Detroit, in the metallic theatre 
of the assembly lines of the Ford factories. It was “George Clinton and 
Kraftwerk stuck in an elevator,” to use the brilliant formula coined by Der- 
rick May, who thereby placed himself and his music into the colourful line- 
age of Afrofuturism and German electropop. Techno now has its ideo- 
logues: it is presented as the new figure of digital universality, the sound 
of “cyberculture”.’ As far as the ethnographers and the surveyors of 
the everyday are concerned, when it is not purely and simply explained 
quay with worn-out commonplaces of partying, expenditure and excess, 
it appears as a paradoxical avatar of the popular music of oral tradi- 
tion, ignorant of author’s royalties and the copyright economy.® Thus, 
there seem to be two symmetrical ways of missing out on the mediations 
specific to the various forms of electronic music, as well as two ways of 
turning them into orphans: immersing the DJ into the social flux, by hear- 
ing in the general recycling of techno sounds the melody of subjective 
patterns, the fusion of bodies in the rave; or, conversely, exaggerating 
the importance of technology (digital network, sound prostheses) to the 
extent of denying the DJ the power to make use of them in any singular 
way, as if he were but the mere operator in anetwork which goes beyond 
him, negating him a second time as an author. On the one hand, music as 
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an ideal object of ad common desire - that of the entranced faithful of a 
“universal rave;” on the other, music disseminated in the threads of the 
network, inseparable from the supports and techniques which convey 
and transform it, and yet too volatile for it to fix itself onto anything but 
temporary interfaces (MP3, samples, real-time broadcasting, etc.) Be- 
tuueen these extremities, there stabilises the portrait of the DJ as a futur- 
ist griot, able to turn the machine to his own ends in order to perpetuate 
a mode of appropriation and recycling that is foreign to the norms of 
market exchange. 








Deaths of the author 

Techno gives in any case a second lease on life to an already well- 
seasoned motif: the death of the “author.” The technique of sampling 
could be seen as the ultimate figure, conferring on practices of musical 
re-appropriation and misappropriation the effectiveness and ease of dig- 
ital technology. The rule of borrowing and recycling would thus endorse, 
if this were necessary, the end of the still avant-gardist myth of original- 
ity and the decline of the ideology of the author's rights. And whereas 
the anonymous or collective figure of the craftsman-musician (doubled 
in discourses by that of the performance artist or artist-operator), the 
generalisation of the home studio has made it possible for everyone to 
equip himself with the necessary tools for creation: there is no longer any 
need to be anartist to be a creator; it is the domain of the amateur.’ This 
scrambling in the division of roles between production and consumption, 
creation and reception, at the same time renders fragile tuuo modes of 
traditional totalisation in the artistic field: in intention, the author, synonym 
of the closure of the work’s meaning;4 in extension, the work itself, which 
loses its physical and temporal limits - fantasy rendered to the flux of a 
universal sound material. 

“Techno” thus functions like an ideological category: erected as a para- 
digm of what serves to define it (the network), there is nothing that could 
challenge its use. But before proclaiming the death of the author, one 
must be sure to have tried, as Foucault says, to “grasp the points of inser- 
tion, the modes of functioning and the dependencies of the subject”.® It is 
due to the effect of a romanticism as inconsistent as that which upholds 
the cult of genius that one imagines a culture where the works circulate 
without any system of constraints, without any effect of authorship.® 
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Better than the critique of fetishes and the rites of authorship (the 
consecration of the artist, the other side of the consolidation of the field 
of art),”7 better than the invocation of the operator as the destinal figure 
of the contemporary artist Cin his different variants of performance art- 
ist, installation artist, programmer, etc.), the game of the “author func- 
tion,” revealed by the announcement of the disappearance of the author, 
invites us to envisage the latter as an interchanger of discourses and 
practices, who manages to make himself forgotten by having these dis- 
courses and practice deal sometimes with forms of social ties and at 
other times with objects: sounds and moral rights, signed works, collec- 
tive performances, and so on. “Techno” thus refers less to a category 
for the bins at the record shop than the name of a device, which, from 
the rave to the home studio, causes the permutation of the forms of me- 
diation which link human beings through objects, and mobilise objects 
through human links.® 











The techno craftsman 

The do-it-yourself spirit has obviously conferred a certain credibility 
to the death-of-the-author theme. Concurring with the inspiration of the 
punk movement, it encourages creative self-management and bricolage,° 
abandoning at the same time the idea of ex nihilo creation. As the musi- 
cians of KLF'® wrote in their guidebook for would-be DJ's: “There is no hit 
that was not put together on the basis of other hits ... Aiming for original- 
ity no longer has any sense.”"! Disco had already suggested the idea of 
a form of music without musicians, concerts or tours, without real stars 
or T-shirts with their pictures on them: a form of music based upon pure 
consumption Cin clubs), stripped of any aesthetic finality, a perfect ex- 
ample of the “discomorphosis” of music. But the different forms of techno 
music radicalise this phenomenon: the voice disappears and the musi- 
cians turn from the stage to strategies of disappearance through erasure 
or proliferation Canonymity, multiple identities and pseudonymity)."@ 

One may of course suspect that many of these practices merely ex- 
tend the romantic figure of the genius in a different form. But anonymity 
is not some posture or coquetry of the author when the latter disappears 
completely behind his sound system, or when he makes the label into his 
emblem. M1, M2, M3 - the albums distributed by Basic Channel under the 
label M (designating a trademark or product range as much as the musi- 
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cian Moritz von Oswald, alias Maurizio) - aluays manage to sell tens of 
thousands of copies without any advertising or promotional activities, 
with neither concerts nor press coverage. 

If the DJ is a “craftsman of the cut,”'8 the electronic musician partici- 
pates to an ever greater extent in a “craft-based industrialisation of the 
digital world,” which seems “to generate its oun needs, its own rhythm, 
its own Communications circuits;"'4 an economy of niches, made up of 
multiple pressings in small quantities and the transfer of MP3 files. How- 
ever, this sort of artisanal system is not so much the name of an indus- 
trial or economic system as of a particular regime of authorship. One 
might say that, today, it is the independent labels that often fulfil the 
author function better than the artists themselves. The artist-aquthor was 
father and owner of his work; today, it is the workshops that guarantee 
the product. 

The figure of the techno craftsman finds, moreover, further confirma- 
tion in the curiously anachronistic character often assumed by the hagi- 
ographies of DJ’s and electronic musicians. One cannot but be struck by 
the particular interest which is shown for the gestures, figures, aesthetic 
innovations based upon the use Cand often the misuse) of the techno- 
logical medium, as well as by the role played by chance and ingenuity: 
the Jamaican King Tubby’s invention of dubbing, Francis Grasso’s cross- 
fading from one record to another, DJ Kool Herc’s breakbeat, Grandmas- 
ter Flash’s punch-phasing, back-spinning and scratching, DJ Pierre, Herb 
and Spanky's “acid” sound, and so on.'§ The conventions which dominate 
in this genre of literature are much closer to those of the lives of artists 
of the pre-modern era, retracing the invention of techniques and styles, 
than to the life-of-the-author genre. Here “biographism” is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the concern for bringing out the way in which the artist fits 
himself into a technical framework by working with some material or me- 
dium ~ his art, therefore, more than his genius. As in the thought of Pliny, 
Vasari and even Winckelmann, anecdotes cannot be separated from a 
discourse on the origins of art and its techniques. More than the works 
themselves, it is the operations, the ways of doing - in short, the craft - 
which define the operator. And the work is less the product of the vision 
or the designs of the artist than the prolongation of his gestures. 

Kodwo Eshun expressed the same idea when he described the sound of 
electronic music in terms of a “sensorial technology.”'® Sun Ra used to say, 
“Lam an instrument.”’” Kraftwerk: “We are neither artists nor musicians. 
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Detroit bass A mutant form of classic Detroit techno blended with the 
thunderous sound of Miami bass. There are currently two tendencies 
within Detroit bass: the first is most influenced by the Miami tradi- 
tion, as embodied by such bJ’s as Godfather, Big Daddy Rick and DJ 
Assault, and such labels as Twilight 76 and Data Bass. The second 
corresponds to the group of artists grouped around the Direct Beat 
eV oX-1 Ol U-NUD ashi DOI DMT he] Talo Moh da -V a9 

Digital In digital recording, sounds are translated into binary codes - 
like any other graphic, video or textual information - and can thus be 
manipulated by a computer or a sampler. 

DJ The acronym for disc-jockey”, the person in charge of the turn- 
tables. His or her role involves putting together a set by using tech- 
niques of mix, cut, and in some cases scratch. 

Drum’n’bass Another name for the British jungle movement, refer- 
ring directly to the basic sounds (bass drum, treble drum, cymbals 
and bass) of this genre of electronic music. The word emerged ata 
time when the word jungle” was beginning to take on exclusive con- 
notations of being a form of black music for a black audience. It was 
thus initially for commercial reasons that the more “neutral” name 
“drum'n'bass” was devised (in order to broaden the genre’s potential 
clientele), though it is at the same time undeniable that the emer- 
gence of the term coincided with a certain phase of development of 
this form of music’s sub-genres. Today, drum'n'bass can be subdi- 
vided into a number of tendencies with more or less esoteric names: 
deep (e.g. LTJ Bukem), jazzstep (Peshay), techstep (Renegade Hard- 
ware label), hardstep (Metalheadz label), jump up (Aphrodite), neu- 
rofunk [Ed Rush & Optical), darkcore (Panacea), ragga jungle (Congo 
Natty), “pure” drum'n'bass [V Recordings label). See also JUNGLE. 
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Dub The music stemming from the reggae which came out in the 1970's, 
when the Jamaican producers of the time began to explore the pos- 
sibilities offered by the recording studio to create instrumental ver- 
sions intended for sound systems. Based on the uses of effects (re- 
verb, delay and so on), dub pieces sought a new relationship to space 
and time, through a thickening of the sound material. Dub, (of =¥= NA =X0 I Oh 
such artists as King Tubby, Lee “Scratch” Perry, Joe Gibbs and Mikey 
Dread, is an important precursor of the techniques and sounds em- 
ployed by many artists today, inasmuch as it was the first music to 
have considered the studio as a full-fledged instrument. In the course 
of the 1980's, dub exerted a considerable influence in Europe, giving 
birth to new schools - referred to as electro-dub and novo dub - es- 
pecially in England and Germany. 
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Dubplate The “test” pressing of a piece on vinyl, as a one-off or ina 
very limited edition. Stemming from Jamaican reggae, the point of 
this practice was to cut exclusive pieces for a sound system, over 
which its operator would invite singers and DJ's to praise his talents. 
The technique was subsequently exploited in other musical genres, 
such as hip hop and jungle. The dubplate (also known as the ace- 
tate”) is characterised by a short lifetime, limited to some one hun- 
dred plays. 

Seed SERA TES EN DE set Tae 

Electro acoustic The term referring to classic contemporary composi- 
tions, combining the electronic with the acoustic (traditional instru- 
ments). Historically, the term made it possible to bring together under 
a single name the two distinct currents of concrete music (attached 
to the use of natural recorded sounds) and electronic music (based at 
the time on the sounds produced by frequency generators). 
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Electronica Aneclectic genre bringing together different expressions 
at the limits of trip-hop, dub, electro and ambient, characterised by 
sophisticated sound research (which, for a time, led it to being quali- 
fied as “intelligent” electronic music), often incorporating sequences 
constructed on the basis of “parasitical” sounds as well as a certain 
influence of minimalism. Pole and Pan Sonic are amongst the artists 
of the genre. 
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We are workers.”'8 And Juan Atkins, who is inclined to simply oppose 
the “art” of those who fiddle with drum machines to genuine “music:"'9 
“I want my music to sound like a dialogue between computers... | wuant 
it to sound as if it had been made by a technician. That’s what lam: a 
technician endowed with human feeling.”2° Today the figure of the techno 
craftsman - inverting the terms of the moral relationship as defined by 
Liszt between the artist sacrificed to his art and the craftsman busy wuith 
“little everyday peddling” and the “petty satisfaction of pride” -*' finds its 
purest achievement in the anonymous Berlin musicians, who, hidden be- 
hind austere labels (like M), distil minimalist products of quality, esteemed 
by several thousands of unconditional fans. 


The craft regime of authorship 

This new regime of authorship is not that of today’s popular music 
(rock, pop, rhythm and blues, and so on), nor that of the great highbrow 
Western tradition which extends into the present by way of serial and 
post-serial music. Only a mythological vision (founded, moreover, on the 
exclusive consideration of hip-hop) can still seek to link authorship with 
the modes of oral transmission of traditional music. Of course, one does 
find in it the general effects of authorship: it creates and redistributes 
value. But contrary to the authorship of the author (composer or per- 
former), the craftsman’s authorship does not function like a principle of 
rarefaction Climiting the circulation of cultural goods, and the prolifera- 
tion of meaning):22 on the contrary, it seems to authorise and to beckon 
unbounded reproduction and transformation. It is above all character- 
ised by acertain ethic of musical work, manifested by increased control 
over the whole production line. This ethic itself imposes its norms on the 
listener: not by guaranteeing any meaning or privileged interpretation 
of its content and forms, but by authorising certain uses, certain types 
of listening. The music’s authorship, as will be seen, can be measured 
against the spread of its power to be listened to as it wants to be. 

It should perhaps be made clear that the disappearance of the author 
in no way entails that of the creator. The entire history of the different 
forms of electronic music, derived from disco, can be understood as a 
progressive consolidation of the position of the producer-creator on the 
basis of that of the performance artist, the use of magnetic tapes and 
the circulation of cassette recordings (mix tapes) representing a decisive 
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mediation in this respect. As much as an electronic and futurist vision of 
dance music, techno was able to introduce in this regard a demand for 
pure creation.®? 








Cut & paste: modern and postmodern 

However, in referring to the death of the author, one generally means 
something more - an event which radically affects the very meaning of 
the work, and above all, the very possibility of producing a “work.” It is 
here that the critical discourse gets carried away, and, as Wittgenstein 
would say, “goes on holiday.” 

Sound collage was not born with sampling.™4 Its idea was virtually con- 
tained within the work of cut-outs and re-assembly which DJ's have been 
doing since the creation of remix: and quotation and disguised borrowing 
are gestures as old as music itself.28 But thanks to the advent of home 
studios, a musician can today set about producing a work right in his own 
living room, by working directly with other recordings. 

It is natural, at first, to subject sampling to a “modernist” paradigm of 
interpretation. Whereas hip-hop, for instance, “replays the forms of black 
American music systematically and almost diagrammatically,”2§ it can also 
be seen as a form of avant-gardist collage, where critical commentary 
(distanced or parodying quotation) mixes with a certain anti-represent- 
ative violence (cut, crossfading, scratch). Thus in Afrika Bambaataa’s 
rough Planet Rock, it is the rupture effect of collage - its discontinuous, 
non-organic character - which is most manifest. Similarly in Coldcut’s 
work, or in hyperbolic fashion amongst such “turntablists” as DJ @-Bert, 
who alternates the fluidity of mixes and dissonant juxtapositions.2”7 With 
Warhol in mind, one might also say that the sample participates in a form 
of modern heroism (mechanical neutrality of reproduction: series, ma- 
chines, loops, and so on). Or, following Greenberg, that it signals the dis- 
covery of the recording as music’s specific medium: for here. indeed, are 
sound works that directly draw their material from other recordings, or 
from the sound medium itself, just as painting measures itself against the 
absolute flatness of the canvas (Pole works with breath and the scratchi- 
ness of the vinyl; Christian Marclay uses dirty sound and, in a theatrical 
mode, records made of compressed cookies or grated cheese),28 

But the “postmodern” paradigm is perhaps more tempting. The term 
itself is of little importance once it makes it possible to distinguish a rhe- 
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torical strategy. The latter is directly linked to the issue of authorship in 
building upon a systematic inversion of the copyright ideology: dissolution 
of the romantic idea of genius and originality (music is aluiays made from 
other music), triumph of re-appropriation, recycling and the transfigura- 
tion of the old, proliferation of simulacra, an open, infinite process.22 Pos- 
sibly, following Certeau, inasmuch as we are “tenants of the culture.” we 
are all DJ's - that is, sign operators. 














Procedures and interpretations 

In the first case, the voluntaristic aspect of the practice is emphasised, 
along with the formal organisation imposed on the appropriated material. 
In the second case, the gesture of borrowing, cutting, transporting is 
absolutised; the general form is extracted in order to everywhere dis- 
place the trace of the absent origin, the empty form of flaunted author- 
ship. The essential thing is that, under both these interpretations, sam- 
pling is brought back to the general form of its technique: the modern 
paradigm is primarily concerned with the moment of collage-montage 
(re-appropriation, mix), and the postmodern paradigm with cut-up and 
collage (misappropriation, cut). These interpretations are cohesive, for 
each one explains the other very well.3? Moreover, they share a similar 
presupposition. Indeed, in all cases, one imagines that it is possible to 
deduce the aesthetic and political consequences from a simple technical 
device, sparing oneself the precise analysis of its mode of operation: 
and, worse still, supposes that this deduction can be made directly and 
immediately, independently of the practices and uses in which it is caught 
up. But as long as one is looking for the pure form of a device, examples 
can always be found to shore up one or other of these twio theses, and 
often both at once. 

Following this dialectic, one could also raise, inno less abstract terms, 
the question of authorship, either to reinforce it or to negate it. And that 
is uhere the postmodern discourse reaches its limits, unuittingly redu- 
plicating the legal logic of attribution and assignation. Sherrie Levine's 
photographs of photographs (for instance the series based on Edward 
Weston’s nudes) merely offer a sententious version of the demonstration 
given by Duchamp, when, after having painted a moustache and goatee 
on the Mona Lisa, presented it a second time “shaven.” The artist's au- 
thorship is nowhere so clearly seen as when the re-appropriation marks 
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dad minimal gap with regard to the original. Thus the very radicality of the 
gesture of re-appropriation seems to confirm the author function from 
the point of view of the sampler: “one can quote, sample or steal as much 
as one wants, in the end it is always the same old subjects that under- 
take their modernisation. But looking at the technique and the condi- 
tions of production do not spare aesthetics from having to believe in the 
author."$" 








Re-appropriation of time 
- To restore operative meaning to the hypothesis of the death of the 
author, we must return to the most elementary gestures of musical ap- 
propriation, and the mediating function played by the DJ in the context 
of the performance, whose effects are still to be felt in most forms of 
techno, including those which are only made to be listened to. 

The DJ did not say to himself one day that he was going to abolish the 
notion of the original work and make the author disappear. The history 
of the constitution of his authorship (the passage from the DJ-performer, 
initially a mere sound technician, to the DJ-composer followed by the DJ- 
artist), which is also the history of the actions and procedures of mixing, 
has to be understood on the basis of a singular practice, originally linked 
to the demands of dance. Its principle is simple: the idea is to make the 
music last, to play it uninterruptedly all night long. The re-appropriation of 
the record as a mass consumer product in the framework of perform- 
ance first of all meant the possibility of prolonging a piece on both sides 
of a 45, by making use of two different versions. Listening alternately or 
simultaneously to side A and side B gave rise to a new experience: ex- 
tending of a three- or four-minute piece into one that was twenty, thirty 
or more minutes long.%* Before dismembering music with dub techniques, 
the idea was thus to fold music back on itself and to stretch it out to allow 
the rhythm to continue for as long as possible. All the gestures fall into 
place from then on, guided by arhythmic constraint from which only the 
later derivations of techno would manage to escape. 

The DJ is also defined, as is well known, by his ability to link and to 
mix records in the right order, without losing the rhythm. His art asserts 
itself between two types of phasing, in the linking itself and the “tiling” of 
the pieces Cor the tracks or versions of one and the same piece). This 
particularity immediately invites tuo remarks: the DJ does not produce 
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qwork, but draws upon a collection of works: he perceives this collec- 
tion ds dreserve or a building material: nor, therefore, does he make use 
of works. 





From work to gesture 
The procedure consisting of disassembling or sampling a dozen or so 

pieces Cand often many more) in the course of a mix is only perceived 
as a profanation or a particularly radical gesture because it is felt to 
constitute an infringement of works. Thus, it is imagined that these works 
somehow exist in a sort of immaterial supermarket that the DJ sets 
about to plunder, and that their occurrences Calbeit truncated, even frag- 
mented) would constitute in each case direct references Cuwhich is the 
point of view of the law). As if the DJ were to attack each of them one 
after the other, as if they could be activated Cin Goodman's sense of the 
word) and function as a work just by virtue of the microgroove. But the 
DJ is precisely the one who has nothing to do with works. 

This can be clearly seen in disco, where “what the remix dilates is less 
the song itself than its immediate periphery, its breaks and its end, the 
rare moments when it allows the beat and the rhythmic instruments to 
rise to the surface.”33 Thus music becomes a pure surface, incessantly 
put in a loop, stretched out and transformed. The model which is appro- 
priate here is less that of smooth space, made up successively of exten- 
sions and joints, than that of a weave with successive hollows and layer- 
ings. The electronic musician sculpts the sound, producing a texture;34 
like Hendrix, he seeks to produce “a sound painting.” Hence the extreme 
attention to micro-details, to the granulation of the piece, “the obses- 
sion with small instants,” with the limits of sensorial perception. Even dub- 
bing techniques, the decomposition and recomposition of the tracks of 
a single piece by using its different versions, are more a lay of working 
directly with sound material on the basis of the support of the record 
than of dismembering a work. 

It is thus at the cost of a singular displacement that the electro-quota- 
tion work of someone like John Oswald (whose Plunderphonics owe as 
much to Burroughs and Schwitters as to the pioneers of the remix) is 
sometimes erected as a model of the DJ’s performative listening. The 
performance is thus akin to the reading of a text whose meaning-pro- 
ducing segments have to be reordered. The romantic philosophy of mu- 
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sical arrangement deals with it fairly well: between two sets, the DJ 
can also bow to the Work that remains forever unfinished, always de- 
ferred in a performance that oscillates between appropriation and dis- 
appropriation, translation and critique.?° But if the DJ produces no work, 
then there is all the less reason to suggest that he reads it like a text. 
He goes through thousands of works at once looking for his material; he 
skims over his entire collection at infinite speed (Afrika Bambaataa's col- 
lection is alleged to have been enormous and particularly eclectic). One 
need only listen to Grandmaster Flash talk about his musical sampling: 
“It can be anything. | have records here that, overall, are the shits, but 
there are twelve seconds on them that | can use..."9° It is a pragmatic ap- 
proach, which seeks out the performative effect and has nothing to do 
with a critique of forms. Nor, in spite of the analogies which are perhaps 
suggested by the expression “sound sculpture,” does it have anything 
to do with the analytic listening encouraged by acousmatic or concrete 
music, which immediately places itself in front of a musical material prior 
to any structuring, given prior to any mediation (the “sound object,” which 
is a sort of negative of the system of musical constraints 7). The DJ does 
not stand facing the sound object (Schaeffer), nor does he immerse him- 
self directly in pure sound (La Monte Young): on the basis of the original 
repetition of a rhythmic cell, which he is in charge of bringing to life for 
the duration of the performance, he finds his way by metonymy in da mu- 
sical universe made up of countless titles cut in the micro-grooves of 
his memory. The work is thus by-passed or short-circuited rather than 
abolished - and with it, a whole sector of critical discourse. 











From gesture to work 

Downstream now: if the music that has been manipulated is dismem- 
bered, then recomposed, if there is no more “piece,” but only sound lay- 
ers and favourite moments, is it still possible to speak of a work with 
regard to the creations of a DJ or an electronic musician? The question is 
not entirely new: it was first of all raised with regard to improvisation and, 
more generally, creative interpretation. The terms are not so very dif- 
Ferent when it comes to the mix. Only an organic conception of the work, 
which ascribes it a structure articulated and overseen by the author's 
general design, is liable to cast suspicion on a piece obtained through 
more or less improvised joints of different musical frameworks. And only 
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the unconscious reproduction of legal norms forbids us to take for a work 
(that is, for an original work) a composition that re-appropriates frag- 
ments of other works. Doubtless there arises here the problem Cuhich is 
ontological as much as aesthetic) of the temporal limits of a work con- 
ceived only to be re-appropriated. But what, exactly, is meant when evok- 
ing the principled incompleteness of electronic compositions? 

Maurizio certainly does not produce works in the sense of an opus, 
or even a piece, but in the sense of a series conceived on the basis of 
the same rhythmic and sound pattern, through the re-assembly of motifs 
and the variation of fundamental parameters (bpm, sound effects, reverb 
effects, and so on). Each album thus proposes raw materials or samples 
conceived especially for re-appropriation: a musical palette, a veritable 
sound chart. In other words, there is no work to be misappropriated. Nor 
any “rhizomatic” pattern devoted to metamorphosis or proliferation in the 
unforeseeable flux of the network. The pattern is never in the thing itself 
it aluuays takes place on the outside, through joints and extensions. It s 
only through the effect of a singular distortion of Deleuzian intentions 
that one feels entitled to associate this purely mechanical notion with the 
romantic Cand still Cageian) idea of a process-work which is held to be 
a moment or a mirror of the self-forming process of life itself, Maurizio 
creates no pattern, because pattern is not something that can be cre- 
ated. He prepares pulsing weaves, nothing more. One appreciates the 
quality of their texture, the elegance and simplicity of how they were 
made. The operative model here is craftsmanship. Dismissing right off 
the bat the reference to the work as much as to the authorship of the 
artist, he extracts himself outright from postmodern discourse. as well 
as from all the affectations of cyberthought (rhizome and flux, work-in- 
progress and copyleft). 








Misunderstandings: electronic music, contemporary music 

| Aestheticism, the common point between the discourses of celebra- 
tion and denunciation of the work, relies on the belief in an ideal face- 
to-face situation between a musical subject and a musical object. In its 
modern and postmodern variants, it has the disadvantage of causing us 
to overlook the fact that a work cannot function as a work (nor for that 
matter be contested as work) outside of the system of which it is part 
uuhich allows it to be recognised even as it puts it to specific uses. hes 
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techno craftsman does not primarily aim at producing a work, any more 
than he aims at denouncing the concept: he seeks a sufficiently well- 
wrought sound, rhythmic motifs liable to “function” in certain contexts 
and for certain uses Cdance-floor, intimate, concentrated or distracted 
listening, re-appropriation by other musicians, and so on). The dialogue 
of the deaf between a condescending and paternalistic Stockhausen 
and a handful of electronic musicians torn between hilarity and rever- 
ence?’ reveals, more than a mere divergence between aesthetic canons, 
irreconcilable conceptions of the function of music and the authorship 
of the creator. The contemporary musician’s condemnation of the ef- 
fects of looping and repetition, his valuing of “interesting rhythms’ - in 
other words, rhythms that are non-metrical and non-periodic - cannot be 
reduced to a question of form (variation as opposed to repetition), nor 
to an ethical injunction (work as opposed to simplicity). What is at stake 
is also more than the nature of the musical “form of life,” music’s mode 
of insertion into life, the practical effects of its authorship. Stockhausen 
sent out a warning: “as soon as it becomes a pretext for an ambience, for 
an atmosphere, as it were, or is used with a very specific goal in mind, 
music becomes a whore.” His advice to youth: listen to Kontakte, and you 
will understand “the art of metamorphosis.” To which Aphex Twin replied: 
“Do you think people can dance to it?” And Scanner: “What | like in repeti- 
tions is that the listener is pulled into an ambience of false security, but 
uihen that becomes too abstract - with collages - | find it very hard to 
digest over a long period.” And Daniel Pemberton: “It [Kontakte] is obvi- 
ously based on sound, and all its harmony, for a non-musical ear, sounds 
like a piano being hit at random. It would be really interesting to put hip- 
hop breaks over the top.” 








Music in the decor 

One would be hard pressed to better articulate the specificity of au- 
thorship and its practices within the framework of techno. The abolition 
of the author never has the chic appeal of the elocutionary disappear- 
ance of the poet-musician (Cage becoming a Zen operator, Stockhausen 
a cosmic magus). It does not have anything to do either, whatever might 
be claimed, with the abolition of the work in performance art. Though the 
author disappears, it is in having himself recognised as a piece in a larger 
framework. This idea encompasses two different phenomena. 
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Firstly, the idea of a participative relationship to music. When mention 
is quite rightly made of the telescoping of production and reception in the 
framework of a performance, this must first of all be understood from 
the musician's rather than from the listeners’ perspective, for the latter, 
involved in dancing or personal listening, can in no respects claim to be 
replacing the creator. One could speak of the author’s performative aboli- 
tion, when the creator models his performance, not on the exigencies of 
a work to be executed, nor on the demand or the caprices of a listener- 
consumer, but on the qualities of the moment (the ambience, the atmos- 
phere) and the anticipated effects of the music on the dancing crowd. He 
is a listener-performer, but first and foremost a “ferryman” or program- 
mer: connoisseur and collector, musical archaeologist and evangelist, he 
appropriates what he hears and redistributes it to others,%9 like the Ja- 
maican DJ with his sound system, like David Mancuso playing his favourite 
records for his friends at the Loft in the early days of disco. 

Second abolition of the author: the advent of distracted, inattentive 
listening, the idea of musical performance like atmospheric coloration. 
Brian Eno constantly comes back to his central concern, of “how to es- 
cape the personalisation, the idea of the singer with his microphone”,49 
but it is in order to better project the author into his music, and the music 
outside: “IF one leaves one’s own personality out of the picture, one in- 
vites the listener to come in... My intention in On Land was to make music 
that was like figurative painting, but without making reference to a history 
of music ~ rather to a ‘history of listening’."41 Painting listening, not through 
the reflexive play to which the art of the twentieth century accustomed 
us, nor through soliciting the analytical and performative listening of the 
reader-listener, but by creating a “figurative environment.” One should 
of course not see in this any return to the representative conception of 
a programmatic form of music. Quite to the contrary, from the texture 
to the landscape, it is aluways the erasure of the motif of the voice that 
is sought, and in the same movement the disappearance of all semantic 
articulation. The author does not disappear in the proliferation of multiple 
meaning, but in the dullness and mutism of a form of music that blends 
into the landscape and no longer demands active listening. This is how 
“ambient” music shores up its diffuse authorship, by proposing, as Eno 
says, numerous levels of listening without privileging one of them in par- 
ticular."42 From the revelation of the Balinese gamelan (Debussy) to “fur- 
niture music” (Satie), from Muzak to the “ambient” style of contemporary 
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electronic music Celectronica, isolationist music, space music, sound art, 
sound design, pictorial music, new age, chill-out and so on), music is de- 
Fined by the fluidity of its listening, and a certain relationship to space. 
One has to be able to listen to it at home, in the car. in an elevator, while 
talking or doing housework.43 

It is thus not enough to introduce into music everything from one’s en- 
vironment (Cage), or to decree that everything is music (Fluxus); it stil] 
needs to be understood how music can literally blend into the landscape 
(Eno). Music thus leaves the stage and its theatre of signs. It merges into 
sound environments, into the chill-out spaces in clubs, into that technol- 
ogy of isolation which is inseparable from the daydream of infinite spaces 
dnd which Glenn Gould already prefigured in The Idea of North. 








The techno device 

The supports and forms of techno, the interfaces luhere its practices 
take place, can be reduced neither to the frenzy of the rave, nor to fan- 
tasies of an entirely electronic music, carried by the immaterial flux of 
the network. Techno indicates a sharing of experience, a form of “sharing 
the sensitive” in the sense Jacques Ranciére attributes to that expres- 
sion:44 an unstable cut-up of the sayable and the visible-audible, which 
at the same time defines ideas of community. This sharing displaces the 
border between popular and high art. It promotes to the rank of “artistic” 
practice the craft of the artisanal musician, while simultaneously marking 
the decline of the artist-author. It contests the hierarchy of the stage by 
the means of which music represents its empire: neither face-to-face 
with the Work Cthe ritual of the classical] concert), nor hand-to-hand with 
the audience (the rhetoric of pop-rock passions), the DJ at work over 
his turntables is an operator without a theatre. Lastly, techno dismantles 
the listening procedure specific to the representative regime of music, by 
projecting it outside, into the realm of life (from club to rave, from record 
to soundscape). On the basis of these constituent divisions, techno main- 
tains the great interpretative forms in which it is able to express itself 
Cethnography and Futurology being but the most caricatural modes), but 
also the ideas of community which want to surround it in some cases 
with the faithful in a trance (the rave. Dionysian and fusional community) 
and at other times with the network of enthusiasts (home studio prac- 
tices, electronic listening music). From each of these points of view, the 
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author takes on a new face, disappears and reappears under different 
modalities. Based on social relations but also on specific supports and 
techniques, the author constantly defines the modes of circulation, valu- 
ation, attribution and appropriation of the music. 

Elie During 
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DAVID TOOP 


“Our lifestyle changes, evolving towards scenarios where lights, sounds, images and 
communication are ever more the main protagonists. But our daily gestures remind us 
that in a virtual world, our greatest asset is still our body. According to that, we use 
materials, surfaces, forms and colours which confer authenticity to our daily rituals.” 

Design company advertisement, Wallpaper magazine, July-August 2001 


Mexico City, July, 2001; three musicians move at a half-run, trying to 
cross the busy road intersection slicing through a sprawl of market stalls. 
One carries maracas, two carry guitars. Perhaps they are late for an 
engagement, or escaping retribution for some musical misdemeanour. 
They are mobile. They carry forms of musical technology that have been 
developed for movement, adaptability and ease of use. 

Shinjuku, Tokyo, June, 2000; huge screens mounted above the square 
pour out a constant stream of pop videos, advertisements, psychedeli- 
cally disorientating images, words: population, disease, energy. Music and 
advertising jingles blast from shops, loudspeakers, high buildings. A big- 
screen computer game at street level - Let’s Shake - for two players 
.. the players - ad woman and a young girl - shake maracas at cartoon 
Mexicans. The game is as frenzied and hard to comprehend as the stream 
of movement through Shinjuku, people flowing in fierce currents as if en- 
ergised by the heat of the images, the scattering power of the sound. 

During the twentieth century, the new manifestations of mobility that 
emerged during the late nineteenth century - steam train, steam ship, au- 
tomobile and flying machine, along with less tangible facilitators of long- 
distance communication such as the telegraph, telephone and radio - 
forged an intimate and progressive relationship with music. Famously, as 
represented in Gavin Bryars’ composition, The Sinking of the Titanic, the 
ship's band had played as the Titanic sank to the bottom of the North 
Atlantic ocean in 1912. This functionalism, a submission to movement and 
its worst implications, seemed the ultimate expression of Erik Satie’s idea 
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for Musique dAmeublement, in which performers distributed throughout 
a room would play snatches of familiar melodies to an audience Faintly 
duware of the music as a mask of silence and dispersed, ambient noise, 
rather than a focus for audition. 

Musical functionalism aligns with mobility and economic migration: itin- 
erant bluesmen, such as Robert Johnson or Skip James, playing guitar 
for impromptu parties, singing “Crossroads Blues” or “Look Doun the 
Road,” then moving on. “Coahoma County musical history had three pe- 
riods, each signalled by a typical sound,” wrote Alan Lomax in his book 
The Land Where The Blues Began’- a steamboat blowing for a landing, q 
locomotive whistling on a three-mile grade, and a Greyhound bus blaring 
dowin Highway 61.” The infinite road, musical time and the unfolding of 
audio narratives are structurally entwined. 

Mobility is anecessity for the brass bands, marching bands and choirs 
associated with social clubs, political movements, parties and sporting 
events, carnivals, protests and funerals. Music of all styles documented 
and celebrated dynamic movement and the technology of high-speed 
travel throughout the twentieth century: Arthur Honneger’s “Pacific 
231,” Sun Ra’s “Rocket Number 9,” Harry Partch’s “Barstow,” Bo Didd- 
ley’s “Roadrunner,” Junior Parker's Cand Elvis Presley’s) “Mystery Train,” 
Jonathan Richman’s “Roadrunner,” Jimmie Rodgers’ “Brakeman’s Blues,” 
War's “Low Rider,” Kraftwerk’s “Trans-Europe Express” and “Tour De 
France,’ Johnny Burnette Trio’s “The Train Kept A-Rollin’,” James Broun’s 
“Night Train,” The Beach Boys’ “| Get Around,” Howlin’ Wolf’s “Smoke- 
stack Lightnin’,” Steve Reich's “Different Trains,” Gary Numan’s “Cars,” 
MEV’s “Spacecraft,” Model 500’s “Night Drive.” David Bowie's “African 
Night Flight,” Aux 88’s “Direct Drive,” Grace Jones’s sexamotive “Pull 
Up to the Bumper,” Yoshinori Sunahara’s “747 Dub” and a host of genre 
records devoted to motorcycles, trucking, CB radio communications, cus- 
tom cars, hotrods, jet flight, space flight, flying saucers and surfboards. 








Trajectories of sound 

In the twenty-first century, the traversal of physical space is over- 
shadowed by disembodiment. Words, sounds and images disperse in hy- 
pertextual depth, as predicted by John Cage’s Mesostics (vertical and 
horizontal meaning) and the “words-in-freedom” of Marinetti, text explod- 
ing across the page, sent hurtling into unknown dimensions. Movement 
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ig a shadow process, a geographical memory passing through the two- 
dimensional frontier of virtual space. Yet insubstantiality maintains an 
inevitable attachment to corporeality. The body lingers. Many of the first 
experiments in electronic and concrete music used transportation or 
physical movement as either theme or source material for sound con- 
structions that were challenging the physicality and humanistic values 
associated with music production. For his first niusique concrete crea- 
tion, Etudes aux Chemins de Fer created in 1948, Pierre Schaeffer trans- 
muted recordings of railway engines, and in 1961, Max Matthews’s voice 
synthesis program, developed under the patronage of Bell Telephone 
laboratories, sang a synthetic version of “Bicycle Built For Two’. 

The malleability of sound made possible by electronic instruments, 
magnetic tape, loudspeakers and the recording studio enhanced pos- 
sibilities of sonic movement envisaged by composer Edgard Varese, who 
wrote of “masses of sound moving about in space, each at its own speed, 
on its own plane, rotating, colliding, interacting, splitting up, reuniting.” 
In 1958, Varese composed Poéme Electronique for the Philips Pavilion 
at the Brussels World Fair. Le Corbusier had designed the pavilion as a 
triangular tent and the tape composition was relayed through more than 
four hundred loudspeakers distributed through the interior. Intense pa- 
rabolas of sonic events swooped through the space, illustrating Varése’s 
vision of “trajectories of sound.” 

One of the most important early electronic works to confront the chal- 
lenge of spatial movement was Gesang der Junglinge, composed by Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen between 1955 and 1956, then first performed in Co- 
logne in 1956. The work was composed for five groups of loudspeakers, 
distributed around the listeners. “The old indivisible relationship between 
music and space here receives a new impetus, movement of the sound,” 
wrote Karl H. Worner in his 1973 book, Stockhausen: Life and Work, “for 
the sounds continuously ‘wander’ from one to another of the loudspeak- 
ers placed around the audience. Suitable listening areas for this kind of 
‘music in space’ do not yet exist. Stockhausen thinks that the ideal would 
be a spherical area furnished with loudspeakers at various points. In the 
middle of this spherical area a suspended platform of some transparent 
and acoustically conductive material would hold the listeners so that they 
could then hear the music composed for such an area coming from above 
and from below them, in fact from all directions.” 

As Worner records, such aspirations continue a tradition that dates 
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back, in Europe at least, to the multiple choirs and organs distributed 
throughout places of worship such as the Cathedral of St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice in the sixteenth century, the echo effects of Mozart’s Notturno (kK. 
286), the Grail scene in Wagner’s Parsifal and Charles Ives’s spatial dis- 
tribution of the orchestra in The Unanswered Question. Futurist ideas, 
fetishising the speed and dynamism engendered by emerging technolo- 
gies of the early twentieth century, also contributed to these investiga- 
tions of decentred and immersive sound sources. But the excitable theo- 
ries of the Italian Futurists - Marinetti and Russolo - and their glorification 
of industrial noise, explosions and the Doppler effect of shell trajectories 
as they screamed overhead in battle were academic in comparison to q 
more far-reaching revolution. The process of recording musical perform- 
ances, freezing and preserving the moment on carriers such as cylinders 
and discs, triggered a profound and permanent shift in the general con- 
ception of music's intrinsic qualities. 

From the late nineteenth century onwards, a musical performance 
could be experienced on repeated occasions and in a wide variety of 
environments. The document of the performance could be transported 
and then played as a performance in itself. These characteristics of re- 
corded music contributed to a growing sense of displacement and, in 
some cases, discomfort. In his study of classical music recordings, A 
Century of Recorded Music: Listening To Musical History, sound archivist 
and historian Timothy Day quotes the British composer Benjamin Brit- 
ten: “Britten considered it ‘one of the unhappiest results of the march 
of science and commerce’, that Bach’s St Matthew Passion, composed 
for performance on a particular day in the church’s year, was now being 
used to provide a discreet accompaniment to the conversation of guests 
at a cocktail party.” 

Travellers to the African and Amazon rainforests would travel long 
distances and in arduous conditions with portable gramophones and discs 
of European classical compositions in order to test theories of musical 
universality that carried traces of Nazi ideology. Could a savage appreci- 
ate Mozart or were the great works of European civilisation indicators 
of racial superiority? At the same time, wire, cylinder, acoustic phono- 
graph and magnetic tape recordings could be made in remote regions, 
then brought back to the developed world as a literal record of previ- 
ously inaccessible and alien sound worlds. These sound worlds were not 
aluiays what they seemed to be from a distance. For example, the first 
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Japanese ethnographic recordist, Hisao Tanabe, had recorded indigenous 
music in Okinawa, Sakhalin and Taiwan in 1922-23. When he read a travel 
guide to Micronesia he decided to record there in 1934. His dim was to 
compare the music of the Micronesian islanders, seemingly untainted by 
civilisation, with what was known of ancient Japanese music. The real- 
ity, of course, was different, since Micronesian music had been dramati- 
cally affected by the educational policies of the Japanese authorities and 
the teachings of Christian missionaries. Only old people knew traditional 
songs. Indigenous music was forbidden and so Hisao encountered huge 
problems in his attempts to record “real” Micronesian music. 

The medium of radio Coriginally called wireless - a celebration of the 
medium’s disconnectedness) projected music across huge distances, fur- 
ther encouraging a sculptural approach to sound. If sound could be cap- 
tured, then distributed through the ether, it gained two contradictory 
qualities: first, an increased insubstantiality, as if sound was a myste- 
rious invisible force like electricity, and second, the plasticity of clay. 
Through recording, radio and electronic instruments like the Theremin, 
sound grew more detached from the human body. 

The Theremin, developed by the Russian inventor Leon Theremin in 
1920, was an electronic musical instrument controlled by precise move- 
ments of the hands in free space. Significantly, the hands of the player 
would never touch the instrument. Instead, they altered the electromag- 
netic field generated by a variable oscillator circuit housed within the 
instrument. “Lev dubbed his invention the ‘etherphone’.” wrote Albert Glin- 
sky in his biography, Theremin: Ether Music and Espionage, “to ‘distinguish 
it from products of the contact or keyboard method. The reference also, 
of course, was to the ‘ether waves,’ an especially trendy notion in the 
delirious new era of broadcasting - one the layperson appropriated to 
explain, and sometimes mythologize, the magic of radio.” 

As well as its suggestions of immateriality, sound conjured out of thin 
air, the Theremin allowed extreme and novel shapes to be formed from 
sound vibrations, similar to the parabolas of sound heard by the Futur- 
ists on the battlefield and envisaged by Edgard Varése. Although Ther- 
emin’s application of the instrument was conservative, an electronic re- 
enactment of existing classical compositions, an implication for the future 
was that sound might be shaped in the same way that a sculptor like 
Brancusi could shape resistant materials into fluid forms. In one sense, 
this was no different to the way in which musicians and composers had 
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aluays worked with sound, yet the increasing alienation of sound produc- 
tion from an intricate co-ordination of body parts - lungs, lips, fingers. 
elbows, eyes, ears and even feet, in the case of marching bands, pian- 
ists, tympanists and jazz drummers - conspired to situate music further 
outside human physiology. 


eee 


Shave me Shave me Shave me 

Music is closely related to human perceptions of time and its segmenta- 
tion. Time unfolds, seemingly forward, yet also laterally and in cycles. 
and the perception of time is subjective, as well as quantifiable. Time can 
drag, stand still or rush by, just like music, yet the quantification of music 
is determined as much by technological constraints as formal artistic 
decisions. Musical movement is a metaphor and simulation of movement 
through space, as well as an enactment, actual and metaphorical, of time 
and its elasticity. Music takes time and makes time, yet only takes up 
space (excepting performers, music technology and music objects such 
as cbs) by vibrating the air. The physicality of music exists as an element 
of its holistic impact, yet is hard to fully comprehend except in situations 
uuhen physicality is ad component part of a musical event. Despite this 
insubstantiality, music has a remarkable capacity to convey the experi- 
ence of movement. 

This kinetic nature aligns with the emergent sense of an accelerated 
mobility of physicality and information within the complex web that con- 
nects the body to an increasingly unfamiliar landscape. Cellular phones 
are one of the most obvious outward signs of this mobility. Their discon- 
nection from a centralised, fixed point allouus social and professional con- 
nections to be made in unlikely environments. They allow a previously 
impossible feeling of individuality and freedom, an illusion of control over 
the communication process, yet their ubiquity generates conflicts in this 
same arena of individuality. Too many cellular phones in one environment 
can cause confusion and so music is used to differentiate call signals 
and, at the same time, establish individual identities. Cellular phone own- 
ers can download their own ring tone from a variety of Internet sites, 
choosing from melodies as diverse as the Albanian national anthem or 
Bernard Herrmann’s soundtrack cue for the shower scene in Psycho. An 
extension of all fashion statements, the effect is similar to a T-shirt that 
proclaims a whimsical, sexy or aggressive message - the user adopts 
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Flyers Brochures or cards announcing a rave or a party. Initially used 
as mere invitation cards, they are now a genuine specialised means 
of communication and are even collected. 

IS Se eT Soe cee ee Gt Eee ee 

Garage This musical form comes from the New York club called the 
Paradise Garage (Larry Levan). Started in 1976, this style, whichisa 
precursor of house, leaves ample space for voices and Afro-American 
rhythms, influenced by soul music and gospel. 

Hip hop A cultural movement which emerged in New York towards 
the end of the 1970's, bringing together forms of musical, choreo- 
graphic and pictorial expression (graff and tag). Though the musical 
manifestations of hip hop were originally based on the relationship 
between DJ's and mc's (rappers), technological development quickly 
enabled the development of the practice of sampling as a way of con- 
structing beats. Though hip-hop’s musical expression is today largely 
dominated by rap, other sub-genres are linked to it, regrouped under 
such sibylline names as abstract hip hop or trip hop. 


House House music, which stemmed from the post-disco gay clubs of 
New York and Chicago, is a derivation of soul and disco, distinguish- 
ing itself by laying stress on the fortes of the bass drum, as well as 
through an expressive minimalisation aimed at finding a sort of low- 
est common denominator” of the groove. It is alleged to have been 
born beneath the fingers of New York disco DJ Knuckles, when he be- 
gan to rework pieces by Donna Summer, Sylvester and other disco art- 
ists by using rhythms taken from cheap drum machines at the Chicago 
club The Warehouse in the early 1980's. In 1983, Jesse Saunders made 
what is generally considered the first house record, On and On. 


Intelligent A somewhat unfounded term, whose usage is today some- 
what old-fashioned, which was used to designate the music of artists 
who sought to get away from the formal yoke of musical genres through 
a certain sophistication, above all in techno and drum'n bass. 
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Jungle First appearing in public in August 1991 at the Notting Hit| 
carnival, jungle is based on the breakbeat of hip hop, whose tempo is 
doubled in order to reach or even exceed pieces of hardcore techno, 
associated with the deep basses of dub. Fabio and Grooverider were 
the early mentors of the genre, which was subsequently also known 
as drum'n bass, and which constitutes, moreover, the first specifi- 
cally British form of dance music. Numerous artists are involved in 
the different currents of this genre, popularised by such figures as 
Roni Size. 





Label Beyond its literal meaning, the label refers to a trademark 
linked to arecord publishing house. However, a record publisher can 
commercialise its productions on several labels, which is notably the 
case for multinationals. Historically, the proliferation of independent 
labels has been accentuated with the development of different forms 
of electronic music, whose production costs are generally lower. The 
appearance of independent labels bears witness to a form of reaction 
against the record industry, in particular against the commercial and 
artistic policies of the majors. The expression white label” refers 
to quasi-anonymous productions (generally white label and cover, 
sometimes with a hand-drawn sketch) in a limited edition. 


Loop The repetition of a musical sequence. 


MC The acronym for master of ceremonies,” this term literally refers 
to the person at the microphone, who directly addresses the crowd 
to get the ambiance going. Historically, his role developed in hip hop 
next to the bj, and the term has subsequently been used to refer to 
the rapper. 


MIDI The acronym for Musical Instrument Digital Interface,” a stand- 
ardised computer language enabling information exchange between 
different machines used in musical creation (computer, sampler, se- 
quencer, synthesisers, etc.] 
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a message, or ring tone, that is calculated to convey a succinct public 
encapsulation of personality to a group of strangers. 

Mobility is usually the key to these aspirational statements. After alll, 
a woman Wearing a Toby Mott shave me shave me shave me T-shirt is 
not asking to be challenged on her demand or be subjected to on-the- 
spot analysis, let alone stopped and shaved. The mobile audio manifesto 
is intended as a passing marker of identity, a partial fiction above and 
beyond analysis, since the author is unknown to his or her audience... 
merely passing through. Personalised ring tones for mobile phones up- 
date the mid-1980's fad for oversized radio/cassette players, known 
either as boom boxes or, barely concealing a racist assessment of their 
popular appeal, ghetto blasters. Raps like LL Cool J’s “I Can't Live Without 
My Radio,” the monstrously oversized radio photographed for the front 
cover of the record, and the aggressive answer to that record, Steady 
B’s “I'll Take Your Radio,” underlined the escalating potency of music 
technology that accepted and celebrated life lived fluidly and openly, on 
the streets, on the move. 

The predicted fashion for clothing with built-in technological gadgetry 
assumes that mobility and autonomy are likely to be highly-valued quali- 
ties for future lifestyles. The concept was unwittingly predicted by Eng- 


lish composer Gavin Bryars, with his text and photographic piece, com- 
posed in 1969, Marvellous Aphorisms Are Scattered Richly Throughout 
These Pages: 


Any number and kinds of quiet sound sources 

Concealed inside clothing in such a way that their activation and 
manipulation is outside public view 

Inside shoes, hats, coats, trousers 

Bulky maybe, but quietly buzzing 

A bottomless mine of useless information 

First it was like Harpo Marx 

John saw it like an old man ona park bench 

| saw it like a prince among poets, constantly seeking out marvellous 
aphorisms. 


With this piece, Bryars addressed the magical attraction of the itiner- 
ant, the wandering sorcerer, the Pied Piper of Hamelin playing a hum- 
ble but secret music that demands to be followed. Undermining, even 
dismantling the dominance of the concert hall, was a priority of twen- 
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tieth century experimental music - to bring the sounds of the externa} 
world into music, or to liberate the music from conventional performance 
spaces. As an example, an event that took place in New York City in 
May 1965, and documented as Kicking Robin Page’s Guitar Around the 
Block, was described by Fluxus artist George Brecht in Art and Art- 
ists as “part of the Yam Festival, when we kicked the guitar down the 
stairs from the Hardware Poet's Playhouse, past the Museum of Modern 
Art, and the Whitney Museum, around the block, left and then right again 
across the street, and up the stairs again...” 








Transmission system 


“The murmur of the transmission system reverberated through my legs and spine, 
echoing off the plates in my skull as if | myself were lying in the transmission tunnel of 
the car, my hands taking the torque of the crankshaft, my legs spinning to propel the 
vehicle forwards.” from Crash, J. G. Ballard 





In 1917, the founder of the Italian Futurist movement, Marinetti, wrote, 
“Noise is the language of the new human-mechanical life.” He also 
praised the purity of speed, the “holiness of wheels and rails.” Max Neu- 
haus’s Drive-in Music was described by Michael Nyman, in his Experi- 
mental Music: Cage and Beyond, as “an attempt to improve the environ- 
ment for motorists by establishing areas of sound, which can be heard 
only through an AM radio, along a mile of street or roadway. These 
would function permanently or semi-permanently, available twenty-four 
hours a day for anyone driving along that road. A number of low-pow- 
ered radio transmitters are set up by the roadside in such a way that 
their areas of broadcasting overlap, so that at any one moment the lis- 
tener (driver) hears a combination of sounds, which changes according 
to how one drives through the area. (I suppose the temptation must be 
resisted to drive backwards.)” 

The English electronic music pioneer, Hugh Davies, devised a compa- 
rable environmental music project in which the only music “technology” 
would be the construction of the road itself. His Singing Road, first com- 
posed in 1969, expanded in 1978, and described in Musics magazine, was 
“based on the accidental singing sounds produced by car tyres moving 
over certain motorway surfaces. One of the first occurrences of this 
was Cand still is) near the southern end of the M1 motorway, a few miles 
outside London. The note produced can be varied by changing the speed 
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of the car Cor other road vehicle); the faster the speed, the higher the 
note. A stretch of the Belgian motorway E41 near Mons, which has a 
surface that is very worn douun in places, produces greater pitch varia- 
tion without speed changes being necessary.” 

The existential freedom of mechanised movement projects into a future 
of autonomous androids, transport beings moving through free space, or, 
like a Playstation game, hurtling through virtual space. The car radio, like 
the portable transistor radio and the Sony Walkman, has been a central 
instrument of these dreams. George Lucas’s film American Graffiti was a 
homage to the mobile life of the 1950s, anew social vision in which racial 
and sexual boundaries were breached by the catalyst of miscegenated, 
lurid rock'n'roll. Bass music and jeep beats, music recorded specifically 
for play in jeeps and so-called muscle cars like the Dodge Challenger, 
fitted with hugely powerful sound systems, developed out of this cruising 
lifestyle, in which the car was a second home and the radio a soundtrack 
to the fantasy of permanent movement. 

Miami bass is the most famous example of this genre. Cars customised 
to deliver maximum bass were serviced by recording acts which con- 
centrated primarily on exaggerated sub-bass frequencies generated by 
the bass drum sound ona Roland 808 drum machine. The most impor- 
tant inspiration behind this genre was Afrika Bambaataa's “Planet Rock”. 
Recorded in New York City by DJ Afrika Bambaataa with rappers Soul 
Sonic Force, engineer Arthur Baker, keyboard player John Robie and 
producer Tom Silverman in 1982, “Planet Rock” was a call to the global 
tribes to unite and party. The mechanical propulsion of the track was 
revolutionary for its time, a template for Miami bass records with titles 
like “Temple Of Boom” and “The Cars That Go Boom”. 

Breakbeat and techno artists such as Tipper in England have devel- 
oped jeep beats into a sonic fetish, closely aligned with custom car 
freaks who compete to construct the loudest in-car sound system. Kraft- 
werk’s “Autobahn,” one of the formative recordings of techno, began 
with the sound of a car door closing and the car driving away. Kraft- 
lwierk’s fascination with the endless vanishing point of motorways and 
railway tracks, the structural model on which their own compositions 
uuere based, combined with the implicit nihilism of Jan and Dean’s “Dead 
Man's Curve” or The Shangri-Las’ “Leader Of The Pack,” in which fast 
cars, motorcycles and death were logical partners. The car customis- 
ers create Manga music for night drives through Babylon, music whose 
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physicality infiltrates itself into the body of the listener: squirts of fue] 
injection flooding monster engines with ultra-propellant, power-up fre- 
quency swoops, vast pistons driven by bass drones operating at levels 
that vibrate internal organs yet bypass the ears, overdriven electricg| 
systems and impact explosions, ethereal choirs of downforce. Enveloped 
by the sound at overwhelming volume, a human can sense the future 
shock of machine hybridisation. 








Self-unification 

The theme of journeying and music parallels another close association: 
the relationship of music and drugs. For 1960's hippies, to use psych- 
edelics was to trip, and many of the metaphors of drug use - journey 
within, mind expansion, and so on - are grounded in images of movement. 
Music that glorifies mechanised movement is a trance beat, an accumula- 
tion of repetitions that echo the pistons of the steam era, the click of 
train wheels, the hypnotic swish of windscreen wipers. This transition 
- from songs about machine speed to songs about drug experiences - 
could be heard in the 1960s, in the work of guitarist Davie Allan, whose 
instrumentals recorded for Hells Angels movies condensed biker and 
acid genres into titles such as “Cycle-Delic” and “Mind Transferral,” and 
in the rapid mutation of Brian Wilson’s songs for The Beach Boys, from 
“Little Deuce Coupe” to the Lsb collapse of Smile. 

Paradoxically, the fetishisation of movement and power brings its op- 
posite. Brian Eno’s Music For Airports album, released in 1978, came 
with its own manifesto. “An ambience is defined as an atmosphere,” Eno 
wrote in the sleevenotes, “or a surrounding influence: a tint. My intention 
is to produce original pieces ostensibly Cbut not exclusively) for particu- 
lar times and situations with a view to building up a small but versatile 
catalogue of environmental music suited to a wide variety of moods and 
atmospheres.” This project, now better knowin as ambient music, seemed 
to simultaneously confirm and ameliorate the anxieties expressed by 
Benjamin Britten, that music composed for a specific location on a specif- 
ic occasion could be used as background ambience for a cocktail party. 
Eno rightly perceived airports as sites of discomfort, transitional zones 
wihere the appropriate music might exert a calming effect on nervous 
travellers adrift in worry, confusion and perpetual motion. Music might 
have a transformational function in such situations, a milder version of 
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being stoned. We might think of Mariko Mori's video piece, Miko no Inori, 
“The Shaman Girl's Prayer,” performed at Osaka’s Kansei International 
Airport in 1996, Mori vocalising an endless, cyclic chant, ensilvered in 
bulbous synthetic body suit, shamanising with crystal in order to settle 
the vibrations of hypermodernity’s transit station. 

At the ultimate symbolic and actual site of nomadism, the airport, Brian 
Eno’s music offers a kind of glue with which to briefly cement together 
the fragments engendered by such a fluid, potentially stressful environ- 
ment. This might be what Gilles Deleuze describes as self-unification. The 
walkman, launched by Sony in 1980, was developed as aresponse to at- 
omisation in the family. Media which broadcast publicly within a space can 
cause friction when everybody wants to hear or see something different. 
Private technologies, pioneered by the Walkman, allows each member of 
a family to enjoy their own taste in entertainment without interruption. 
Miniaturisation is an important factor in this domestic revolution, since, 
as Shuhei Hosokawa wrote in his essay, The Walkman Effect, “The more 
compact, the more portable...” 

“Miniaturisation as double strategy - spatial and urban - is deeply con- 
nected with another feature of the Walkman, singularisation,” writes Hoso- 
kawa, “for it enables our musical listening to be more occasional, more 
incidental, more contingent. Music can be taken wherever and whenever 
we go. The walkman produces or constitutes a musical event which is 
characterised as unique, mobile and singular. According to Gilles Deleuze, 
this singularity is radically different from being individual and personal. It 
is rather anonymous, impersonal, pre-individual and nomadic.” 

This trend towards nomadism is most clearly apparent in the use of 
laptop computers for live electronic music production, seen sporadically 
in the late 1990's and with increasing frequency in the first years of the 
twenty-first century. Portable, miniaturised, compact and anonymous, 
devoid of the weight of history attached to a violin or electric guitar, the 
laptop creates an instantaneous crisis of confidence in the humanistic 
values associated with music. The laptop generates an air of mystery, 
since no transparent relationship is apparent between the body of the 
performer and the sounds that emanate from loudspeakers. Everything 
focuses on the mouse, or mouse pad. Even the visual display of the soft- 
luare is hidden behind the raised lid of the computer. Communication be- 
comes ambiguous, the performer is static and the dubious promise of 
spectacle that normally accompanies live performance is denied. 
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The laptop, then, evokes a familiar panic. Shuhei Hosokawa describes 
the position of the cultural moralists who condemned the Walkman in the 
first years after its launch: “The attitude of the inquirer is a common One: 
people once lived happily in harmonious contact with nature. but luith 
industrialisation and urbanisation, especially in recent decades. they lose 
that healthy relationship with the environment, become alienated and 
turn into David Riesman’s ‘lonely crowd,’ suffering from incommunicabil- 
ity. The walkman, for such an interviewer, is taken as encouraging self- 
enclosure and political apathy among the young, under a structure of 
mass control.” Similar criticisms have been aimed at the use of laptop 
computers in musical performance. Pioneered as a performance too] 
by artists such as Fennesz, Oval, FX Randomiz, Kaffe Matthews, Jim 
O'Rourke and many others, the laptop is obliged to carry the burden of 
music's traumatic disengagement from the body and place. The locus of 
our techno-fear, the laptop is perfectly suited to life lived through e-mail, 
downloaded software, high-speed trains and airport lounges. Plug in, plug 
out. Life in transit. 

David Toop 
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A TALE OF 
THREE CITIES 


SIMON REYNOLDS 


“Kraftwerk was always very culty, but it was very Detroit, too, because of the indus- 
try in Detroit, and because of the mentality. That music automatically appeals to the 
people like a tribal calling... lt sounded like somebody making music with hammers and 
nails.” Derrick May, 1992 


To promote Kraftwerk’s 1991 remixed “greatest hits” compilation, The 
Mix, the group’s American label Elektra carne up with an amusing advert: 
the famous one-and-only photo of blues pioneer Robert Johnson, but with 
his suit filled by a robot’s body. The visual pun was witty and eyecatch- 
ing, but most importantly, it was accurate. Just as Johnson was the god- 
father of rock's gritty authenticity and wracked catharsis, Kraftwerk 
invented the pristine, post-human pop phuture we now inhabit. The story 
of techno begins not in early eighties Detroit, as is so often claimed, but in 
early seventies Dusseldorf, where Kraftwerk built their KlingKlang sound- 
factory and churned out pioneering synth-and-drum-machine tracks like 
“Autobahn,” “Trans-Europe Express” and “The Man-Machine.” 

In one of those weird pop-historical loops, Kraftwerk were themselves 
influenced by Detroit - by the adrenalinised insurgency of the MC5 and 
The Stooges Cwhose noise, Iggy Pop has said, was partly inspired by 
the pounding clangour of the Motor City’s auto factories). Like the other 
Krautrock bands - Can, Faust, Neu! - Kraftwerk were also inspired by 
the mantric minimalism and non-rhythm-and-blues rhythms of the Vel- 
vet Underground Cwihose John Cale produced the first Stooges album). 
Replacing guitars and drums with synthesiser pulses and programmed 
beats, Kraftwerk sublimated the Velvets’ white light/white heat speed- 
rush into the cruise-control serenity of “Motorik,” a metronomic, regular- 
as-carburettor rhythm that was at once post-rock and proto-techno. 
“Autobahn” - a 24-minute hymn to the exhilaration of gliding down the 
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freeway that sounded like a cyborg Beach Boys - was Cin abbreviated 
form) a chart smash throughout the world in 1975. Two years later on 
the Trans-Europe Express album, the title track - all indefatigable girder- 
beats and arching, Doppler Effect synths - segues into “Metal On Metg].” 
a funky iron foundry that sounded like a Luigi Russolo Art of Noise meg- 
amix for a Futurist discotheque. 

“They were so stiff, they were funky,” techno pioneer Car! Craig has 
said of Kraftwerk. This paradox - which effectively translates as “they 
luere so white, they were black” - is as close as anyone has got to ex- 
plaining the mystery of why Kraftwerk’s music Cand above all “Trans- 
Europe Express,” their most dispassionately metronomic and Teutonic 
track) had such a massive impact on black American youth. In New York 
Kraftwerk almost single-handedly sired the electro movement. Afrika 
Bambaataa and Soul Sonic Force’s 1982 smash “Planet Rock” stole its 
doomy melody from “Trans-Europe” and its beatbox rhythm from Kraft- 
werk’s 1981 track “Numbers.” 

But while the body-popping, electric boogaloo era passed quickly Cwith 
New York hip-hop pursuing a grittier, Seventies funk direction), Kraft- 
werk had a more enduring impact in Detroit, where the band’s music 
plugged into the Europhile tastes of arty, middle-class blacks. Prom Cy- 
botron’s 1982 “Cosmic Cars” to Carl Craig’s 1995 “Autobahn” homage 
Landcruising, Detroit techno still fits Derrick May’s famous description: 
‘like George Clinton and Kraftwerk stuck in an elevator with nothing but 
da sequencer to keep them occupied.” 








The Techno Rebels 

“When | first heard synthesisers dropped on records it was great... like 
UFOs landing on records, so | got one,” Juan Atkins has said. “It wasn't any 
one particular group that turned me on to synthesisers. But “Flashlight” 
[Parliament's number one rhythm and blues hit from early 1978] was the 
First record | heard where maybe 75 per cent of the production was elec- 
tronic - the bassline was electronic, and it was mostly synthesisers.” 

Atkins was then a sixteen-year-old living in Belleville, a small touun thirty 
miles from Detroit, and playing bass, drums and “a little bit of lead guitar” 
In various garage funk bands. Three years earlier, he had befriended tuo 
kids in the year below him at junior high school: Derrick May and Kevin 
Saunderson. “In Belleville,” remembers Saunderson, “it was pretty racial 
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still at that time, ‘cos it was a decent area. You had to have a little bit of 
money, the houses were off-lakes, and there wasn't a lot of black people 
there. So we three kind of gelled right away.” 

Atkins became May’s musical mentor, hipping him to all kinds of weird 
shit, from Parliament-Funkadelic to Kraftwerk. Says May, “I’m telling you, 
man: Juan was the most important person in my life, other than my moth- 
er. If it wasn’t for Juan | would never have heard any of this shit, | don't 
know where I'd be if it wasn’t for him.” 

Although the music they were into was all dancefloor-oriented, the Bel- 
leville Three brought an art-rock seriousness to bear on what rock fans 
then dissed as mere “disco.” 

“Eor us, it was always a dedication,” says May. “We use to sit back 
and philosophise on what these people thought about when they made 
their music, and how they felt the next phase of the music would go. And 
you know, half the shit we thought about the artist never even fucking 
thought about...! Because Belleville was a rural town, we perceived the 
music a little bit different than you would if you encountered it in night- 
clubs or through watching other people dance. We'd sit back with the 
lights off and listen to records by Kraftwerk and Funkadelic and Parlia- 
ment and Bootsy and Yellow! Magic Orchestra, and try to actually under- 
stand what they were thinking about when they made it. We never just 
took it as entertainment, we took it as a serious philosophy.” 

Through Atkins, May and Saunderson were exposed to all manner of 
post-Kraftwerk European electropop (Gary Numan, Giorgio Moroder’'s 
“E=MC2"), alongside quirky American New Wave like the BS2’s. Why did 
this cold, funkless European music strike a chord with black youth from 
Detroit and Chicago? Atkins attributes it to “something about industry 
and the Midwest. When you read the history books of America, they tell 
you that when the UAW - the United Auto Workers - formed, this was 
the first time that white people and black people came together on an 
equal footing, fighting for the same thing: better wages, better working 
conditions.” 

Atkins, May and Saunderson belonged to a new generation of Detroit 
area black youth who grew up accustomed to affluence. “My grandfather 
worked at Ford for twenty years, he was like a career auto worker,’ 
says Atkins. “A lot of the kids and the grand-kids that came up after this 
integration, they got used to a better way of living. It’s funny that Detroit 
is now one of the most depressed cities in America, but it’s still the city 
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that has the most affluent blacks in the country. If you had a job at th 
plant at this time, you were making bucks. And it wasn’t like the Luhite i 
standing next to you is getting five or ten dollars an hour more than pe 
Everybody was equal. So what happened is that you've got this envied 
ment with these kids that come up somewhat snobby, ‘cos hey, their saa 
ents are making money working at Ford or General Motors or Cheval 
been elevated to a foreman, or even elevated to get a white-collar ‘oll 
The Europhilia of these middle-class black youths, says Atkins, was ' 
of their attempt “to distance themselves from the kids that i CO ae 
up in the projects, in the shetto.” Be 

Eddie Foulkes - soon to become the fourth member of the Belleville 
clique, despite being from a rougher area of Detroit - remembers that 
kids from the posher West Side of Detroit “were more into slick clothes 
and cars, ‘cos the West Side kids had more money than the kids on the 
East Side. They had more opportunity to travel, get books, and get things 
They were into stuff like Cartier and all the shit they read about in Go. 
So you had black kids on the West Side dressing like GQ, and it all King 
of snowballed into a scene, a culture.” According to Jeff Mills - a rulin 
DJ-producer in the nineties, but then in his last year of high school i 
American Gigolo was a hugely influential movie on these Euro-fashion- 
obsessed black youth, just for the chic lifestyle of Richard Gere’s lead 
character, his massive wardrobe of scores of shirts and shoes. 

One expression of this upwardly mobile subculture was clubs and 
dance music. But these weren't nightclubs but high-school social clubs 
with names like Snobs, Brats, Ciabattino, Rafael, Charivari: the latter was 
named after a New York clothing store, and is alleged to have made 
the first Detroit techno track, titled “Sharivari.” These clubs would hire 
Spaces and throw parties. “They were obsessed with being G@ down 
and with Italian ‘progressive’ music - Italian disco, basically,” says Cail 
Craig, another early acolyte of May and Atkins. Dubbed “progressive” 
because their music stemmed from Giorgio Moroder’s synth-and-drum- 
machine-based Eurodisco, rather than from the symphonic Philly sound 
Italian artists like Alexander Robotnik, Klein and MBO and Capricorn Filled 
the gap left by the death of disco in America. On the Detroit dance party 
circuit, you would also hear electro-funk from New York, labels like West 
End and Prelude, artists like Sharon Redd, Taana Gardner, the Peech 
Boys and Was (Not Was): English New Romantic and European synth- 
pop artists like Visage, Yello, Telex, Yazoo, Ultravox: and American New 
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Wave from The BSe’s, Devo and Talking Heads. “Man, | don’t know if this 
could happen nowhere else in the country but Detroit,” laughs Atkins. 
“Can you imagine three or four hundred black kids dancing to ‘Rock Lob- 
ster’? That shit actually happened in Detroit!” 

Another factor that shaped Detroit youth's Europhile tastes was the 
influential radio DJ Charles Johnson, “the Electrifyin’ Mojo,” whose show 
“The Midnight Funk Association’ aired every night on WGPR (the first 
black FM station in the city) through the late seventies and early eighties. 
Alongside P-Funk and synth-driven tracks by Prince like “Controversy,” 
Mojo would play Kraftwerk’s “Tour de France” and other Euro electro-pop. 
Every night, Mojo would do his Mothership spiel, encouraging listeners 
to flash their headlights or bedroom lamp so that the intergalactic craft 
would know where to touchdoun. “He had the most magnanimous voice 
you ever heard,” remembers Derrick May. “This guy would just overpower 
you with his imagination. You became entranced by the radio. Which is 
something | have not heard since, and will probably never hear again.” 

Around 1980, Atkins and May started making tentative steps towards 
becoming DJ's themselves. Juan and | started messing around with our 
idea of doing our own personal remixes, as a joke, using a pause but- 
ton, tape deck, and a basic turntable. Just taking a record and pausing it 
up, doing edits with the pause button. We got damn good at it. That led 
to constant experimentation, constantly freaking out, trying all kinds of 
crazy shit. And Juan thought, ‘Damn, man, let’s go to the next level, let’s 
start up our olun DJ company. We found a guy who owned a music studio, 
a sort of rental place, hiring out gear. And he was nice enough to give us 
a room in back and set up a pair of turntables and speakers, and let us 
just have hours. Didn't charge us a dime! In that room, Juan would teach 
me how to mix. | remember the two records | learned how to mix with: 
David Bowie’s ‘Fashion’ and Edwin Birdsong’s ‘Rapper Dapper Snapper.’ 
| had to mix those records for weeks, with Juan, like, in my ass, every 
time | fucked up!” 

Calling themselves Deep Space Soundworks, Atkins and May played 
their first DJ engagement in 1981, at a party thrown by a friend of Der- 
rick’s, as warm-up for Detroit’s most famous DJ, Ken Collier. “It was 
packed, but nobody was dancing,” remembers May. “We were spinning 
45's [7-inches] and we didn’t even have slipmats on the turntable. Collier 
took over, and man, the dancefloor filled in 2.2 seconds. It was the most 
embarrassing, humbling experience of our lives!” 
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In the early eighties, Detroit had a huge circuit of parties, and the com- 
petition amongst the forty or fifty DJ’s in town was fierce. Every week- 
end, there were several parties, often organised around concepts (for 
instance, everyone wearing the same colour). 

“Everywhere you went you had to be on your shit, because Detroit 
crowds were so particular, and if you really weren't throwing down or 
you had a fucked-up mix, people would look at you and just walk off the 
dancefloor. And that’s how we developed our skills, ‘cos we had no room 
for error. These people wouldn’t accept it. In Detroit, a party was the 
main event. People would go out and get new clothes for this shit.” May 
and Atkins applied the same kind of theoretical intensity to the art of 
mixing and set-building that they’d once invested in listening to records. 
‘We built a philosophy behind spinning records. We'd sit and think what 
the guy who made the record was thinking about, and find a record that 
would fit with it, so that the people on the dancefloor would comprehend 
the concept. When | think about all the brainpower that went into it! We'd 
sit up the whole night before the party, think about what we'd play the 
following night, the people who'd be at the party, the concept of the cli- 
entele. It was insane!” 

Eventually Deep Space got into throwing their own parties. “We'd rent, 
like, a pub, and turn the pub into a club,” remembers Eddie Foulkes, by 
then a member of the DJ team. “The first place we threw a party was, 
| think, Rosko’s, which was like a pinball joint. What you tried to do is 
bring the people into a different place, where they couldn’t even imagine 
somebody having a party. And when we started doing that, everybody in 
Detroit started doing offbeat shit. It was like ‘Damn. | used to eat lunch 
here with my Mom and now |’m partying here!’” 

Eventually, the social club party scene got so successful that the GO 
kids found that an undesirable element began to turn up: the very ghetto 
youth from the projects that they’d put so much energy into defining 
themselves against. That was when the clubs started putting the phrase 
“no jits” on the flyers: “jit” being short for “jitterbug,” Detroit slang for 
ruffian or gangsta. 

“They would put ‘no jits allowed’,” says May, “but how you gonna tell 
some 250 pound roughneck, standing about six foot four, ‘you're not com- 
ing to my party’ - when you're some little five foot tuo pretty boy? | don’t 
think so! He’s coming in! It was a hope that they wouldn't come! It was to 
make them feel unwanted. And that was when the scene started to self- 
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destruct. West Side kids and the whole elite high school scene, the elitist 
people that lived in certain areas, they just wanted to keep this shit to 
themselves. Then other people said ‘| like that too, | wanna come’ and 
those elitists decided they didn’t want ’em there, and that was wrong. It 
was the beginning of the end. That’s when the guns started popping up 
at the parties, and fights started happening. By 86, it was over.” 

Prior to forming Deep Space, Juan Atkins had already started mak- 
ing music as one half of Cybotron. Studying music and media courses 
at Washtenaw Community College in Ypsilanti, Michigan, he befriended 
a fellow student called Rick Davis. Quite a bit older than Atkins, Davis 
was an eccentric figure with a past: in 1968, he'd been shipped out to 
Vietnam just in time to experience the Tet offensive. 

“Once you got to know Rick, he was like a big teddy bear,” remembers 
Atkins. “But if you didn’t know him, he could come off somewhat forebod- 
ing. Rick was a Viet vet. He was there, man - in the jungle. He told me 
stories where he’s been in situations where he saw his best mate get ate 
by a tiger, or where he was going through the bush, shots rang out, and 
everybody in the platoon got wiped out but him. That’s got to do some- 
thing to you, mentally.” Davis and Atkins discovered they had interests in 
common - science fiction, futurologists like Alvin Toffler, and electronic 
music. Prior to Cybotron, Davis had done experimental tracks on his own, 
like “The Methane Sea.” But like a lot of Viet vets, Davis also had a heavy 
acid rock background; he was a huge fan of Hendrix. 

Although both Atkins and Davis shared instrumental duties and con- 
tributed lyrics and concepts, Atkins’ focus was on “putting the records 
together,” making Cybotron music work as dance tracks. Davis handled a 
lot of the “philosophical aspects” of what was a highly conceptual project. 
He'd cobbled together a strange personal creed out of Alvin Toffler’s 
The Third Wave and Zohar, the “Bible” of classical Jewish Kabbalah. The 
gist of it was that, through “interfacing the spirituality of human beings 
into the cybernetic matrix,” you could transform yourself into a supra- 
human entity. 

In line with Zoharian numerology, Davis changed his name to 3070; 
when a third member, guitarist John Howesley, joined Cybotron, he was 
designated John 5. Atkins and Davis devised their own technospeak dic- 
tionary, The Grid. “This was a time when the video-game phenomenon 
las coming in.” remembers Atkins. “We used a lot of video terms to refer 
to real-life situations. We conceived of the streets or the environment as 
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being like the Game Grid. And Cybotron was considered a ‘super-sprite’ 
Certain images in a video programme are referred to as ‘sprites,’ and q 
super-sprite had certain powers on the game-grid that a regular sprite 
didn't have.” 

Independently influenced by the same Euro sounds, Cybotron’s cold, 
synth-dominated sound and drum-machine rhythms paralleled the electro 
then emerging from New York. Their first single, “Alleys of Your Mind” - 
released on their own Deep Space label - was playlisted by the Electri- 
Fyin’ Mojo in 1981 and became a big local hit, selling around 15,000 Ccop- 
ies in Detroit alone. The next two singles, “Cosmic Cars” and “Clear” did 
even better, resulting in Cybotron being signed by the Berkeley, California 
label Fantasy, who released the Clear album. 

In Detroit, everybody assumed Cybotron were white guys from Europe. 
And indeed, apart from a subliminal funk pulsing amidst the crisp-and-dry 
programmed beats, there was scant evidence to hint otherwise. Davis’ 
vocals had the Angloid/android neurosis of a John Foxx or Gary Numan, 
making Cybotron the missing link between the New Romantics and Wil- 
liam Gibson's Neuromancer. But for all their futuristic mise-en-scéne, 
the vision underlying Cybotron songs was Detroit-specific, capturing a 
city in transition: from industrial boom-town to post-Fordist wasteland, 
from US capital of auto manufacturing to US capital of homicide. Fol- 
lowing the late sixties and early seventies syndrome of ‘white flight’ to 
the suburbs, the decline of the auto industry, and the de-gentrification 
of once securely middle-class black districts, Detroit’s city centre had 
become a ghost touun. 

With its dominant mood of paranoia and desolation C“! wish | could es- 
cape from this crazy place,” as Davis sang it in “Cosmic Cars”), Cybo- 
tron’s tech-noir should have been the soundtrack to Robocop, the dys- 
topian sci-fi movie set in a Detroit of the near-future. Songs like “Alleys 
of Your Mind” and “Techno City” were “just social commentary, more or 
less,” says Atkins, citing “thought-control” and the “double-edged sword” 
of technology as Cybotron’s major preoccupations. Lyrics like “enter 
the program/technofy your mind” and “don’t you let them robotize your 
behind” - from the gloom-funk epic “Enter” - testify to an ambivalent in- 
vestment in technology. As Atkins puts it, “With technology, there’s a lot 
of good things, but by the same token, it enables the powers that be to 
have more control.” 

“Techno City” was inspired by Fritz Lang’s vision in Metropolis of a fu- 
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ture megalopolis divided into privileged sectors high up in the sky and 
subterranean prole zones. According to Davis, “Techno City” was equiva- 
lent to Detroit’s Woodward Avenue ghetto: the dream of its denizens 
was to work their way up to the cybodrome, where the artists and in- 
tellectuals lived. Again, these utopian/dystopian fantasies were just a 
thinly-veiled allegory of the unofficial apartheid taking shape in urban 
America, with the emergence of privately-policed fortress communities 
and tounship-like ethnic ghettos. 

Perhaps the most extreme expression of Cybotron’s ambivalent at- 
titude to the future - half-anticipation, half-dread - was “R&S,” a track in- 
spired by a chapter in the Bible’s Book of Revelation. “What you have 
on the record is the War of Armageddon,” laughs Atkins. But despite 
the track's jagged gouts of dissonance, hideously warped textures, and 
background screams for “Help!” this is no nightmare vision of the future, 
says Atkins. “For the people who don’t have anything, any kind of change 
is good. There’s two ways of looking at it.” The fevered apocalyptic im- 
agery climaxed in “Vision,” with Davis whispering about a “vast celestial 
wasteland,” then whimpering “| need something to believe in.” L...] 











The Detroit-Chicago Alliance 

Detroit techno came to the world’s attention indirectly, as an adjunct 
to Chicago house scene. When British A&R scouts came to Chicago to 
investigate house in 1986-1987, they discovered that many of the top- 
selling tracks were actually from Detroit. “We would sell ten to fifteen 
thousand records in Chicago alone,” says Juan Atkins. “we were selling 
more records in Chicago than even Chicago artists. We kind of went 
hand-in-hand with the house movement. To a certain degree, | think we 
helped start that thing. "Cos we were the first ones making records. 
Jesse Saunders came out with that record [“On and On”] maybe two or 
three weeks after we had “No UFO's” out, and he was the first guy in 
Chicago who was taking tracks. 

“Chicago was one of a couple of cities in America where disco never 
died,” Atkins continues. “The DJ’s kept playing it on radio and the clubs. 
And since there were no new disco records coming through they were 
looking to fill the gap with whatever they could find.” This meant Euro 
synth-pop, Italian “progressive” and, eventually, the early Detroit tracks. 
The Belleville Three quickly got to know everybody in the Chicago scene. 
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And they started to make the four-hour drive to Chicago every weekend 
to hear the Hot Mix Five - Farley “Jackmaster” Funk, Steve “Silk” Hurley, 
Ralphi Rosario, Mickey Oliver, and Kenny “Jammin” Jason - spin on loca] 
radio station WBMX. “It seemed like they had mixes going on all day on 
the radio,, remembers Kevin Saunderson. “Me and Derrick would drive 
to Chicago every weekend just to hear the mix shows and be a part of 
the scene, see what's going on and get new records. It was an inspiration 
for us. Especially once we started making records, you couldn't keep ug 
out of Chicago.” 

Bar the odd session that May would do for Electrifyin’ Mojo, you 
couldn't hear mixing on the radio in Detroit. Despite its Europhile tenden- 
cies, Detroit was allways more of a funk city than a disco town. This dif- 
ference came through in the music: the rhythm programming in Detroit 
techno was more syncopated, had more of a groove to it. House had q 
metronomic, four-to-the-floor beat, what Eddie Fowlkes calls “a straight 
straight foot” - areference to “Farley’s Foot,” the mechanical kick drum 
that Chicago DJ's like Farley “Jackmaster” Funk and Frankie Knuckles 
lwuould superimpose over their disco mixes. Chicago house tended to fea- 
ture diva vocals, disco-style; Detroit tracks were almost always instru- 
mentals. The final big difference was that Detroit techno, while arty and 
upwardly mobile, was a straight black scene. Chicago house was a gay 
black scene. 











Disco’s Revenge 


“Disco music is a disease. | call it Disco Dystrophy. The people victimised by this killer 
disease walk around like zombies. We must do everything possible to stop the spread 
of this plague.” DJ Steve Dahl, 1979 














“| don’t know that | have any objection to dancing, | just don’t do it. Sort of like sucking 
other men’s dicks. | don’t feel that there is anything wrong with it, but it doesn’t appeal to 
me.” Chicago rocker and technophobe Steve Albini, speaking in Reactor #8.0, 1993 








Sucking, of course, was always the accusation levelled at disco. At the 
height of “Disco Sucks” fever in 1979, Chicago’s Comiskey Park baseball 
stadium was the site for a “Disco Demolition Derby,” which was organ- 
ised by Detroit DJ Steve Dahl, and took place halfway through a double- 
header between the Chicago White Sox and the Detroit Tigers. But when 
the 100,000-plus records were dynamited, discophobic mobs rampaged 
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on to the field; the rioting, post-explosion debris and damage to the pitch 
resulted in the game being forfeited to the Tigers. 

The “Disco Sucks” phenomenon recalls the Nazi book burnings, or the 
exhibitions of Degenerate Art. Modern-day spectacles of Kultur-Kampf 
like Comiskey were impelled by a similar disgust: the belief that disco 
was rootless, inauthentic, decadent, a betrayal of the virile principles 
of the true American volk music, rock'n'roll. Hence T-Shirts like “Death 
Before Disco,” hence organisations like DREAD (Detroit Rockers Engaged 
In The Abolition of Disco) and Dahl’s own “Insane Coho Lips Anti Disco 
Army. 

Discophobia wasn’t just limited to white rockers, though: many blacks 
despised it as a soulless, mechanistic travesty of da funk. And so the 
sleeve of Funkadelic’s 1979 album Uncle Jam Wants You bore the slogan 
“it’s to rescue dance music from the blahs.” Funkateer critic Greg Tate 
coined the term “DiscoINTELPRO’ - a pun on the FBI's campaign to infiltrate 
black radical organisations like the Panthers - to denigrate disco as “a 
form of record industry sabotage... [which] destroyed the self-supporting 
black band movement out of which P-Funk... grew.” In 1987, Public En- 
emy’s Chuck D articulated hip-hop’s antipathy to house, disco’s descend- 
ant, telling me: “it’s sophisticated, anti-black, anti-feel, the most ARTIFICIAL 
shit | ever heard. It represents the gay scene, it’s separating blacks from 
their past and their culture, it’s upwardly mobile.” 

Chicago house music was born of a double exclusion, then: not just 
black, but gay and black. Its refusal, its cultural dissidence, took the form 
of embracing a music that the majority culture deemed dead and buried. 
House didn’t just resurrect disco, it mutated the form, intensifying the 
very aspects of the music that most offended white rockers and black 
funkateers: the machinic repetition, the synthetic and electronic textures, 
the rootlessness, the “depraved” hypersexuality and “decadent” druggy 
hedonism. Stylistically, house assembled itself from disregarded and de- 
graded pop-culture detritus that the mainstream considered passé, dis- 
posable, un-American: the proto-disco of the Salsoul and Philadelphia 
International labels, English synth-pop, and Moroder’s Eurodisco. 

If Dusseldorf was the ultimate source for Detroit techno, you could 
perhaps argue that the prehistory of house begins in Munich. Here it was 
that Giorgio Moroder invented Eurodisco. Setting up Say Yes Produc- 
tions with British guitarist Pete Bellote, Moroder recruited Donna Sum- 
mer, then singing in rock musicals like Hair and Godspell, and transformed 
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her into a disco ice queen. Moroder can claim three innovations that 
laid the foundations for house. First, the dramatically extended megamix: 
1975's seventeen minute long orgasmotronic epic “Love To Love You 
Baby.” Second, the four-to-the-floor disco pulse rhythm: Moroder used 
da drum machine to simplify funk rhythms to make it easier for whites to 
dance. Third, and perhaps most crucial, was Moroder’s creation of Purely 
electronic dance music. One of his earliest songs — “Son of My Father,” q 
1972 UK number one for Chicory Tip - was one of the very first synth- 
pop hits. But it was Donna Summer’s 1977 global smash “| Feel Love” that 
las the real revolution. Constructed almost entirely out of synthesised 
sounds, “| Feel Love” had no verse or chorus laid out in advance; Sum- 
mer improvised her gaseous, eroto-mystic vocals over Moroder and Bel- 
lote’s grid-like juggernaut of percussive pulses and clockwork clicks. The 
result, at once pornotopian and curiously unbodied, was acid house and 
trance techno avant la lettre. 

In the absence of fresh disco product, Chicago DJ’s had to rework the 
existing material into new shapes. House - a term that originally referred 
to the kind of music you'd hear at The Warehouse, a gay nightclub in 
Chicago - was born not as a distinct genre but as an approach to mak- 
ing “dead” music come alive, by cut’n’mix, segue, montage, and other DJ 
tricks. Just as the term disco derived from the discotheque Ca place 
where you heard recorded music, not live performances), so house began 
as d disc-jockey culture. In fact, it was an imported DJ culture, trans- 
planted from New York by Frankie Knuckles, who DJ-ed at The Ware- 
house from 1979 until 1983. 

Born in 1955, Knuckles grew up in the South Bronx. At Nicky Siano’s 
underground dance club, The Gallery, Knuckles helped out by, amongst 
other things, spiking the punch with tsp and even going so far as to in- 
ject the drug into the free fruit. In the early seventies, Knuckles DJ-ed 
for several years - alongside another future “deep house” legend, Larry 
Levan - at The Continental Baths, a gay “pleasure palace,” and then at 
SoHo. Levan was originally the first choice of the Chicago entrepreneurs 
lwuho set up The Warehouse. But Levan decided to stay on in New York 
at SoHo, so it was Knuckles who moved to Chicago in early 1977 to take 
up the DJ spot. A three-storey former factory in West Central Chicago, 
The Warehouse drew around two thousand mostly gay and black hedon- 
ists to dance from midnight Saturday to midday Sunday. The four dollar 
ddmission was low, there was free juice and later, and the atmosphere 
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on the middle-storey dancefloor was intense. It was here that Knuckles 
began to experiment with editing disco breaks on a reel-to-reel tape re- 
corder, reworking and recombining the raw material - Philadelphia Inter- 
national classics, underground club hits on the Salsoul label by the likes 
of Loleatta Holloway and First Choice, Moroder-beat - that would soon 
evolve into house. 

In 1983, The Warehouse’s promoters doubled the entrance fee, prompt- 
ing Knuckles to quit and set up his own Friday night club, The Power Plant. 
The Warehouse retaliated by opening another Saturday club, The Music 
Box, based around a young kid from California called Ron Hardy. Play- 
ing in drawer style than Knuckles, Hardy created an even more intense 
and disorientating atmosphere: using two copies of the same record, 
he'd stretch a track out into a Tantric eternity, teasing the audience by 
frustrating their anticipation of the breakdouun. Unlike the Detroit scene, 
where drug-taking was unusual, Chicago house went hand-in-hand with 
stimulants and hallucinogens. People smoked pot, sniffed poppers Calso 
knowin as ‘rush’), and snorted cocaine. Acid was popular, because it was 
cheap, long-lasting and the blotters were easily concealed on your per- 
son. And some clubbers smoked ‘happy sticks, reefers dipped in angel 
dust (the deranging hallucinogen PCP). At the rougher and more hard- 
core hedonist Music Box, where it got so hot people tore their shirts off, 
the vibe was accordingly somewhat dark; Hardy eventually became a 
drug addict, and died in 1993. 

With other regular parties emerging like The Loft, The Playground, and 
East Hollywood, competition between DJ's grew fierce. To get an edge 
over their rivals, DJ’s would devise more complicated mixing tricks and 
employ special effects, like Frankie Knuckles’ steam locomotive sound. 
Both Farley and Knuckles started to use a live drum machine to bolster 
their mixes and make the experience more hypnotic: Knuckles is said to 
have bought his Roland TR-S09 beat-box from Derrick May. The stomp- 
ing four-to-the-floor kick-drum would become the defining mark of house 
music. Other elements - hissing hi-hat patterns, synthetic hand-claps, 
synth-vamps, chiming bass-loops, drum rolls that pushed the track to 
the next plateau of pre-orgasmic intensity - emerged when Chicagoans 
started making records to slake the DJ's insatiable demand for fresh 
material. Called “tracks,” as opposed to songs, because they consisted of 
little more than a drum track, this proto-house music was initially played 
by DJ’s on reel-to-reel tape and cassette. 
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Although many have claimed the title of “first house track,” most agree 
that the first vinyl release was Jesse Saunders’ and Vince Lawrence's 
“On and On” Ca raw, ultra-minimal version of the Salsoul classic by First 
Choice), which the duo put out in 1983 on their own Jes Say label. Saun- 
ders and Lawrence approached Larry Sherman, a local entrepreneur who 
had bought out Chicago's only record pressing plant, and asked him to 
press up 500 12-inches for them on trust. They promised to return within 
twenty minutes and pay him $4 per disc. Not only did they come back and 
pay him in full, they also asked him to press another thousand copies. 

Stunned by the demand for this new music in Chicago, Sherman started 
the Trax label, and débuted with another Jesse Saunders track, “Wanna 
Dance,” released under the name Le Noiz. Sherman's role in the genesis 
of house is much disputed. Some regard him as a visionary entrepreneur 
who fostered the scene and provided work for the musicians in the day- 
to-day operations of Trax. Others accuse Sherman of pursuing short- 
term profit and neglecting the long-term career prospects of his artists, 
thereby contributing to the premature demise of the Chicago scene in 
the late eighties. 

In the mid-eighties, though, Trax and Chicago’s other leading house label 
DJ International played a mgjor role not just in developing a local market 
for house tracks, but in getting the records distributed to other cities 
in America and to Europe. It was a DJ International track - Farley “Jack- 
master” Funk and Jesse Saunders’s “Love Can’t Turn Around,” a cover of 
an Isaac Hayes song - that became the first international house hit, mak- 
ing the UK Top Ten in September 1986. Propelled by a bassline made out 
of what sounds like a sampled tuba motif and by almost boogie-woogie 
piano vamps, “Love Can’t Turn Around” features the fabulously over- 
wrought histrionics of Darryl Pandy, whose hyper-melismatic vocals are 
the missing link between gospel and gender-bending male-diva Sylvester, 
the disco star responsible for “You Make Me Feel (Mighty Real.” 

Other hits followed in early 1987: “Jack The Groove” by Raze Cactually 
from Washington DC) got to Number Twenty in the UK, and Steve “Silk” 
Hurley's “Jack Your Body” was a number one smash in January. But by 
the middle of that year, house seemed to be petering out like any other 
clubland fad. The self-reflexive song-titles, which usually involved the 
words “house” and “jack” (the Chicago style of palsied dancing), seemed 
to place house firmly in the pop tradition of dance crazes like the twist 
and the mashed potato, novelties with in-built obsolescence. House’s dep- 
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Minimalism A movement whose origins are generally situated in 
the early 1960's in John Cage’s indeterminate works and La Monte 
Young’s music. Minimal music is characterised by its extremely 
pared-down means, striving for great formal sobriety. The concept 
of minimal music developed in the 1970's through the works of such 
composers as Terry Riley, Steve Reich and Philip Glass. They found in 
minimalism the source for their “repetitive” music, marked by tech- 
niques of progressive variation, using basic sound elements, generat- 
ing rhythmic formulae often crisscrossed by a steady pulsation. This 
movement always maintained close-knit ties with the visual arts, and 
parallels can be established between musical minimalism and the 
work of such artists as Sol LeWitt, Donald Judd and Richard Serra 
in particular. The work of the minimalists seems to have exerted a 
considerable influence on the emergence of musical forms from the 
“technosphere.” 
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Modulation The process of moving seamlessly from one key to another, 
without any rupture in the melody or the succession of chords. 
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Plug-in Extension module. Software included with an application, 
making it possible to add complementary functions, such as filters or 
special features, onto digital mixing sound software. 
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Plunderphonics Term invented by John Oswald to describe the prac- 
tice of appropriating or “plundering” sound from a variety of sources 
by means of a sampler or a sequencer. The plunderphonic is often as- 
similated with a critical practice based on the radical misappropria- 
tion of works, whose initial codes are utterly transformed after treat- 
ment. One might point to John Oswald’s piece Dab,” a plunderphonic 
derivation of Michael Jackson’s Bad.” 
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Process A compositional approach based upon the dynamic develop- 
ment of sound or visual phenomena, without any intention of creating 
a finished structure. Both in music and in the visual arts, this mode 
of creation generates open works of diversified forms, in which the 
preponderance of the aesthetic object takes second place to its tem- 
poral development. | 
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Rave A techno gathering around a group of bJ’s or sound Systems | 
uncustomary places. Originating in the United Kingdom, these gath - 
ings developed toward the end of the 1980's, in parallel to the ee) a 
larisation of acid house, of which they became the privileged aa 
cle ald place of expression. Seeking new modes of distribution f 4 
their music, ravers left the English clubs and the weighty coed 
tion which frames their activities (including a Criminal Justice an 
whose aim is to forbid raves) for the countryside and suburbs. in 
ticular in London, along the M25 motorway. oe 

Remix The reinterpretation of a piece through the use of its chara 
teristic elements, which are reinserted back into a new creation ike 
remix], generally with the help of a sampler. The remix uses sequenc- 
es directly imported from the original piece, associated with Other 
pieces specifically created by the remixer; it is this direct contribu- 


tion which distinguishes it from “covers,” in which the Original piece 
Is replayed in its entirety. 


Sampler A device used by musicians where recorded sounds (sam- 
ples) can be stored in digital form: sounds of traditional acoustic in- 
struments, natural sounds, all kinds of noises, or small musical ex- 
cerpts. By linking this device to a control keyboard through a MID] 
interface, it is possible to modify the base Sample and to replay it at 
variable pitches and speeds, the Sampler taking charge of extrapo- 
lating numerically the relative pitch of the sounds in relation to the 
original sample. The appearance of Samplers had a considerable im- 
pact on the musician’s trade (cutting production costs, replacing mu- 
sicians for certain operations) as well as on musical aesthetics, as 
regards both “highbrow” and “popular” music. | 


Scratch A technical procedure LOAF TE Uae Mod i ol teXe LU Kod fate Go) V-¥ by usinga 
record placed on the vinyl turntable, upon which an oscillating move- 


ment is imposed, generally synchronised with that of the crossfader 
on the mixing board. 
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thless doggerel (funktional catchphrases like “work your body,” “move 
your body," “let’s rock”) and sonic gimmicks (the stutter effect often put 
on vocals) were impressively post-human and depersonadlised, but quickly 
became irritating. At the time, | remember commenting in a singles review 
column that house had proved itself a lame duck; compared with hip-hop, 
there didn’t seem much of a future for it. | was dead wrong, of course, as 
wrong as a boy canbe, for what we'd heard so far was only the tip of the 
iceberg. As for house having much of a future... house was the future. 


New Jack City 

“Love Can’t Turn Around” and “Jack Your Body,” early house’s two 
biggest hits, each represented a different side of house: songs versus 
tracks, a rhythm-and-blues-derived tradition of soul-full expression ver- 
sus depersonalised functionalism. From my point of vieuu, it’s the “tracks” 
that ultimately proved to be the most interesting side of house culture. 
The songful style of “deep” house rapidly collapsed into an affirmation 
of traditional musicianly values and uplifting humanist sentiments. But 
“iack tracks,” and the “acid tracks” that followed them, honed in on a dif- 
ferent potential latent within disco: jettisoning all the residues of soul 
and humanity, this was machine-music without apology, machine-made 
music that turned you into a machine. Its mind-nullifying repetition offered 
liberation through trance-dance. 

In many ways, house seemed like a flashback to the white avant-funk 
and experimental electronic music of the early eighties, when post-punks 
in England and New York turned to black dance styles as the way for- 
ward. Generally, with the exception of Talking Heads and PiL, avant-funk 
never had much impact in its own day. But, in a sort of ‘every dog uwiill 
have its day’ syndrome, many of the avant-funksters enjoyed substan- 
tial success when they reinvented themselves as key members of the 
first wave of British home-grown house. A Certain Ratio’s Simon Top- 
ping teamed up with another Mancunian avant-disco veteran, Quando 
Quango’s Mike Pickering, to record the Brit-house favourite “Carino” 
as T-Coy; Pickering went on to lead the hugely popular but more song- 
ful M. People. Cabaret Voltaire’s Richard H. Kirk reappeared as Sweet 
Exorcist, 400 Blow’s Tony Thorpe purveyed UK acid house as Moody 
Boys, Biting Tongues’ Graham Massey became the musical brains behind 
808 State. 
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Perhaps the most prophetic of the early eighties avant-funk outfits was 
Dusseldorf’s D.A.F., uho began as an experimental industrial unit, then 
stripped down their chaotic sound to a harsh, homo-erotic avant-disco 
influenced by the New Savagery ideas of artist Joseph Beuys. On their 
three albums for Virgin, Alles Ist Gut, Gold Und Liebe and Ftir Immer, the 
inelastic synth-pulses and frigid frenzy of the beats are uncannily pre- 
emptive of acid house. D.A.F. were stripped down lyrically as well as 
musically. Tracks like “Mein Hertz Macht Bum [My Heart Goes Boom)” 
and “Absolute Bodycontrol” offered sexmusic shorn of romantic mystique 
and rendered in clinical, cardiovascular language, while “Der Mussolini” 
(chorus: “dance der Mussolini ... dance der Adolf Hitler’) put a twisted 
spin on the standard avant-funk obsession with control. 

D.A.F. and the similar group Liaisons Dangereuses actually had some 
currency in the early Chicago scene. Their sinewuy sound embodied an 
idea - the dancefloor as a gymnasium of desire, liberation achieved 
through submission to a regime of strenuous bliss - that was a latent 
content of gay disco’s erotics. As Walter Hughes notes, songs like Village 
People’s “Y.M.C.A.” and “In The Navy” used “the language of recruitment 
and evangelism’ to bring out the homo-erotics of discipline, while the lyr- 
ics of disco songs often represented love in the imagery of “enslavement, 
insanity, or addiction, a disease or a police state.” 

As house music evolved, this idea - freedom achieved by abandoning 
subjectivity and self-will, the ecstasy of being enthralled by the beat 
- became more explicit. Gradually, the hyper-sexual imagery was sup- 
planted by a post-sexual delirium, reflected in the Chicago dancing style 
knouun as “jacking.” In disco, dance had gradually shed its role as court- 
ship ritual and opened up into what Hughes calls “increasingly unpaired, 
unchoreographed’ freestyle. Jacking took this to the next stage, replac- 
ing pelvic-thrust and booty-shake with a whole-body frenzy of polymor- 
phously perverse tics and convulsive pogo-ing. 

Etymologically, “jack” seems to be a corruption of “jerk,” but also may 
have some link to “jacking off.” The house dancefloor suggests the circle 
jerk, a spectacle of collective auto-eroticism, sterile jouissance. Jacking” 
also makes me think of jacking into an electrical circuit. Plugged into the 
sound-system, the jacker looks a bit like a robot with epilepsy Citself an 
electrical disorder of the nervous system). In jack tracks like Fast Eddie 
Smith's Jack To The Sound” and Secret Secret’s “Wee Come To Jack,” 
lyrics are restricted to terse commands and work-that-body exhorta- 
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tions. Eventually, acid house bypassed verbals altogether and proceeded 
to what felt like direct possession of your nervous system vid the bass- 
biology interface. 

Robotnik vacancy, voodoo delirium, whirling dervishes, zombiedom, 
marionettes, slaves-to-the-rhythm: the metaphors that house music and 
“jacking” irresistibly invite all contain the notion of becoming less-than- 
human. Other aspects of the music exacerbate the sense of attenuated 
selfhood. With a few! exceptions, house singers tend to be ciphers, their 
vocals merely plastic material to be manipulated by the producer. In early 
house, the vocals were often garbled, sped-up and slowed doun, pulver- 
ised into syllable or phoneme-size particles, and above all subjected to 
the ubiquitous, humiliating stutter-effect, whereby a phrase was trans- 
formed on the sampling keyboard into a staccato riff. Ralphi Rosario’s 
classic “You Used To Hold Me” divides into two distinct halves. At first, 
diva Xavier Gold is in the spotlight, putting in a sterling performance as 
the cynically materialistic and vengeful lover. Then Rosario takes control, 
vivisecting Gold’s vocal so that stray vowels and sibilants bounce like 
jumping beans over the groove, and transforming one syllable of passion 
into a spasmic Morse code riff. 

House makes the producer the star, not the singer. It’s the culmina- 
tion of an unwritten (because unuriteable) history of black dance pop, a 
history determined not by sacred cow auteurs but by producers, session 
musicians and engineers - backroom boys. House music takes this deper- 
sonalisation further: it gets rid of human musicians (the house band that 
gave Motown or Stax or Studio One its distinctive sound), leaving just 
the producer and his machines. Operating as a cottage factory churning 
out a high turnover of tracks, the house producer replaces the artist's 
signature with the industrialist’s trademark. Closer to an architect or 
draughtsman, the house auteur is absent from his own creation; house 
tracks are less like artworks, in the expressive sense, than vehicles, 
rhythmic engines that take the dancer on a ride. 

As well as being post-biographical, house is post-geographical pop. 
If Chicago is the origin, it’s because it happens to be a junction point in the 
international trade routes of disco. Breaking with the traditional horticul- 
tural language we use to describe the evolution of pop - cross-pollination, 
hybridisation - house’s “roots” lie in deracination. The music sounds inor- 
ganic: machines talking to each other, in an unreal acoustic space. When 
sounds from real-world acoustic sources enter house’s pleasuredome, 
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they tend to be processed and disembodied - as with the distortion and 
manipulation inflicted upon the human voice, evacuating its soul and re- 
ducing it to a shallow effect. 

But this is only one side of house culture: the machine-music side that 
evolved from jack tracks to acid house, music that’s all surface and post- 
human intensity. Just as important was the humanist, uplifting strain of 
“deep house” that affiliated itself to the R&B tradition: songs like Ster- 
ling Void’s “It’s All Right,” Joe Smooth’s “Promised Land” and his album 
Rejoice. Combining Philly’s silky symphonic strings and mellifluous vocals 
with gospel’s imagery of salvation and succour, this strain of house was 
sufficiently worthy and wholesome to win over English soul boys such as 
Paul Weller and his fanboy clone Doctor Robert (formerly of The Blow 
Monkeys). Weller actually covered “Promised Land” in early 1989. 

In house, there's a divide between finding yourself (through becoming 
a member of the house) and losing yourself Cin solipsistic hallucinatory 
bliss). The split in house between finding an identity/expressing your 
self and losing self/losing control could be mapped on to the tension in 
say culture between the politics of pride, unity and collective resilience, 
and the more hardcore “erotic politics” of impersonal sexual encounters, 
“deviant” practices and drugs. House offered a sense of communion and 
community to those who might have been alienated from organised reli- 
gion because of their sexuality. And so Frankie Knuckles described The 
Warehouse as a “church for people who have fallen from grace,” while 
another house pioneer, Marshall Jefferson, likened house to “old-time 
religion in the way that people just get happy and screamin’.” Male divas 
like Darryl Pandy and Robert Owens had trained in church choirs. 

In “deep house,” the inspirational lyrics often echo the civil rights move- 
ment of the sixties, conflating the quest for black civic dignity with the 
struggle for gay pride. Joe Smooth’s “Promised Land” and Db’s “| Have 
A Dream” both explicitly evoke Martin Luther King: the first promises 
“brothers, sisters, one day we'll be free,” the latter dreams of “one house 
nation under a groove.” The Children’s “Freedom” is a fraught plea for 
tolerance and fraternity. The spoken-word monologue beseeches “don't 
oppress me’ and “don't judge me,” and asks, bewildered and vulnerable: 
“can't you accept me for what | am?” The name “The Children” comes 
from Chicago house slang: to be a “child” was to be gay, a member of 
house's surrogate family. “Step-child” was the term for a straight person 
accepted by gays. 
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In other house tracks, religious and sexual rapture are fused in a kind of 
Gnostic eroto-mysticism. Jamie Principle’s “Baby Wants To Ride” begins 
with a prayer from Principle, and then the Voice of God declaring that 
it’s time to relate “the Revelation of my Second Coming.” But the “coming” 
ig revealed to be decidedly profane: an encounter with a dominatrix, who 
strips him and makes him beg on bended knees, then rides him through a 
porno-copia of sexual positions. Principle revels in the passivity of being 
a plaything, a (sexual) object, feyly gasping: “She took me... She made 
me scream.” A Prince-obsessed androgyne, Principle - née Byron Walton 
- told Melody Maker: “Men always want their women to scream when 
they’re having sex. But the men aren’t meant to scream or wouldn't admit 
to doing it. But | can’t accept that male role. If q woman makes a man 
scream, | think that’s just as important, just as much a success. If | want 
to scream, | scream.” Not content with blasphemously conflating SM with 
the Book of Revelation, “Baby Wants To Ride” adds politics to the libera- 
tion theology: Principle exhorts the South African government to set his 
people free, disses AmeriKKKa as a “bullshit land,” and complains it’s hard 
to ride “when you're living in a fascist dream.” 

In Fingers Inc’s “Distant Planet,” this longing for sanctuary from racial 
and sexual oppression takes the form of cosmic mysticism, da /a Sun Ra. 
The distant planet is a place “where anyone can walk without fear’; if 
you're treated like an alien, you wanna go where the alien feels at home. 
Eerie and trepidatious, the track has a mood of desolate utopianism. The 
musical brains behind Fingers Inc, Larry Heard, is an interestingly con- 
flicted house auteur. With its nimble-fingered fluency and over-melismatic 
Robert Owens vocals, most Fingers Inc output reflects Heard’s back- 
ground as a jazz/R&B drummer and keyboardist reared on fusion and 
progressive rock (George Duke, Mahavishnu Orchestra, Return to For- 
ever, Genesis, Rick Wakeman). Songs like “Mysteries of Love,” “Another 
Side” and “A Path” are the electro-blues of a seeker. Heard declared: 
“Jack means nothing to me.” But ironically, his most thrilling music took 
the form of the brutally dehumanised and machinic tracks - “Amnesia 
(Unknown Mix)” and “Washing Machine” - he released under the alias Mr 
Fingers. “Washing Machine” - an interminable brain-wash cycle of bur- 
bling bass-loops and jarringly off-kilter hi-hats - is a mantra for a state 
of mindlessness. 
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Paradise Lost 

By 1988, house music was having a massive impact in Britain and Ey- 
rope, but Chicago itself was in decline. The previous year, the authorities 
had begun to crack dowin on the house scene, with the police banning 
after-hours parties and withholding late-night licences from clubs. WBMxX 
went off the air in 1988, and sales of house records slowed, eventually 
dwindling down to an average of 1500 copies, a mere tenth of sales qt 
Chicago's peak. Many of the scene’s prime movers became inactive, disil- 
lusioned by bad deals. Others spent most of their time in Europe, where 
financial prospects were better. Some left town for good. Frankie Knuck- 
les moved back to New York. And DJ Pierre moved to New Jersey in 
1990, and became a major exponent of New York’s song-oriented deep 
house sound, “garage.” 

Garage’s roots go back to New York’s early seventies disco under- 
ground. Mostly gay black and gay Hispanic, this scene characterised by a 
bacchanalian fervour was fuelled by acid, amphetamine and the Ecstasy- 
like downer Quaalude. It was in this milieu - clubs like The Gallery, Sal- 
vation, Sanctuary, The Loft, The Ginza, and DJ's like Francis Grosso, 
David Rodriguez, Steve D'Aquisto, Michael Cappello, David Mancuso - 
that Frankie Knuckles and his colleague Larry Levan learned the art of 
mixing. Garage is named in homage to the DJ-ing sensibility and sensur- 
round ambience Levan developed at his legendary club The Paradise 
Garage, but as a style, it only really took shape after the club shut its 
doors in late 1987 

The Paradise Garage opened in January 1977, and was named after 
its location: an indoor parking lot in SoHo. Like Chicago’s Warehouse, 
the Saturday night clientele was gay (the club’s Friday night was mixed 
straight and gay). Philly and Salsoul were the soundtrack, with the songs 
gsospel-derived exhortations to freedom and fraternity creating a sort 
of pleasure-principled religious atmosphere. John lozia described the 
Garage as both pagan C“an anthropologist’s wet dream... tribal and totally 
anti-Western”) and ecclesiastical (the dancefloor was a fervent congre- 
sation of “space-age Baptists”). Just as regulars used to call The Gallery 
“Saturday Mass,” and Salvation was styled as a cathedral, so Garage 
veterans regarded the club as “their church.” The young Larry had in 
fact been an altar boy at an Episcopalian Church, while the Bozak DJ- 
mixer he used at the Garage was modelled on an audio-mixer that the 
manufacturer had originally developed for church sound-systems. 
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Levan was one of the very first examples of the DJ-as-shaman, a 
techno-mystic who developed a science of total sound in order to create 
spiritual experiences for his followers. Working in tandem with engineer 
Richard Long, he custom-built the Garage’s sound-system, developing 
his own speakers and a special low-end intensive subwoofer known as 
Larry’s Horn. Later, during his all-night DJ-ing stints he would progres- 
sively upgrade the cartridges on his three turntables, so that the sensory 
experience would peak around 5 a.m. And during the week, he would 
spend hours adjusting the positioning of speakers and making sure the 
sensurround sound was physically overwhelming yet crystal clear. Ga- 
rage veterans testify that the sheer sonic impact of the system seemed 
to wreak sub-molecular changes in your body. 

Alongside pioneering the DJ-as-shaman’s “technologies of ecstasy,” 
Levan was also an early DJ-producer. He remixed classics like Taana 
Gardner’s “Heartbeat” and Class Action’s “Weekend,” and co-founded 
The Peech Boys with synth-player Michael deBenedictus and singer Ber- 
nard Fowler. The band’s ambient-tinged post-disco epics like “Don’t Make 
Me Wait” and “Life is Something Special” are notable for their cavernous 
reverberance and dub-deep bass. Peech Boys were on the cutting edge 
of the early eighties New York electro-funk sound, alongside acts like 
D-Train, Vicky D, Rocker’s Revenge, Frances Joli and Sharon Redd, labels 
like West End and Prelude, and producers such as Arthur Baker, John 
Robie, Francois Kevorkian, and John ‘Jellybean’ Benitez. 

Another figure who played a key role in building a bridge between 
electro-funk and garage was Arthur Russell. An avant-garde composer 
and cellist who once drummed for Laurie Anderson and nearly became 
a member of Talking Heads, Russell experienced an epiphany at Siano’s 
Gallery, where he was struck by the parallels between disco repetition 
and the New York downtown minimalism of Philip Glass et al, and was 
overwhelmed by the immersive quality of music transmitted over a gi- 
gantic sound-system. Thereafter his career straddled two sides of New 
York’s downtown: avant-garde minimalism and disco-funk. Russell's 1980 
Loose Joints track “Is It All Over My Face” was a Paradise Garage favour- 
ite. In 1982, he co-founded the Sleeping Bag label with Will Socolov, and 
released the surrealistic and dub-spacious “Go Bang No. 5” as Dinosaur 
L. Infatuated with the ocean (he sometimes used the tag Killer Whale as 
a writing credit, and as Indian Ocean, he released brilliant proto-house 
tracks like “Schoolbells” and “Treehouse”), Russell was obsessed with 
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echo. His major complaint about most dancefloor fodder was its “dryness” 
Cits lack of reverbJ, and he recorded an album of cello-and-slurred-voeq| 
ballads called The World of Echo. But his all-time masterpiece of oceanic 
mysticism was the polyrhythmically perverse “Let’s Go Swimming.” 

If one word could sum up the garage aesthetic, it’s “deep”; hence tracks 
like Hardrive’s “Deep Inside,” and band names like Deep Dish. “Deep” 
captures the most progressive aspect of garage Cits immersive, dub- 
inflected production) but also its traditionalism Cits fetish for songs and 
classy diva vocals, its allegiance to soul and rhythm and blues, its aura of 
adult-oriented maturity). Of all the post-house, post-techno styles, gSardge 
places the most premium on conventional notions of musicality. Garage 
has little truck with the rhetoric of futurism; samplers and synthesisers 
dre used for economic reasons, as a way of emulating the opulent pro- 
duction values and sumptuous orchestral arrangements of Philly, Salsou| 
and classic disco. 

After the Garage’s demise in late 1987 and Larry Levan’s decline into 
drug abuse and ill-health, the spirit of garage was preserved at clubs 
like The Sound Factory, Better Days and Zanzibar, by DJ’s like Junior 
Vasquez, Bruce Forrest, Tee Scott, and Tony Humphries. In the nineties, 
DJ-producers like Vasquez, Masters At Work, Roger Sanchez, David 
Morales, Benji Candelario, Danny Tenaglia, Erick Morillo and Armand 
Van Helden kept the flame alive. In Britain, garage thrived as a kind of 
back-to-basics scene for sophisticates who'd either outgrown rave or 
had always recoiled aghast from its juvenile rowdyism. In South London, 
the Ministry of Sound modelled itself on the Paradise Garage, creat- 
ing an ambience of upwardly mobile exclusivity and priding itself on 
having the best sound-system in the world Ca claim that has not gone 
undisputed). 

In the late eighties, the two labels that did most to define the nascent 
garage sound were Nu Groove and Strictly Rhythm. Started in August 
1988 by Frank and Karen Mendez (respectively an ex-DJ and a music 
researcher on radio station Hot 103), Nu Groove’s slinky, jazz-inflected 
house was infused with a subtle artiness and an absurdist sense of hu- 
mour, reflected in the band names and song titles: NY Housin’ Authority's 
“The Projects” and its sequel “The Apartments,” Lake Eerie’s “Sex 4 Daze.” 
Many important New York house producers recorded for Nu Groove: 
Lenny Dee and Victor Simonelli Cas Critical Rhythm), Joey Beltram Cas 
Code 6 and Lost Entity), Ronnie and Rheji Burrell, Kenny Gonzalez. 
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Strictly Rhythm was where DJ Pierre ended up working as an A&R di- 
rector and developed his “fractal” Wild Pitch production style - based 
around tweaking E@ levels, using filtering effects and constantly adjust- 
ing levels in the mix - as heard on classics like Photon Inc’s “Generate 
Power” and Phuture’s “Rise From Your Grave.” With its sultry percussion, 
skipping, syncopated snares and surging, butt-coercive basslines, the 
Strictly Rhythm sound - as shaped by producers like Roger Sanchez and 
Kenny “Dope” Gonzalez & “Little” Louie Vega - was more hard-driving 
and feverish than Nu Groove’s (whose tracks were often so refined- 
sounding they verged on penthouse muzak). Early Strictly Rhythm is also 
notable for the brimming, aqueous production on tracks like House 2 
House’s “Hypnotize Me (Trance Mix),” all gulfstream currents of blood- 
temperature synth and bubble trails of mermaid-diva vocal. The atmos- 
phere on “Hypnotize Me” and similar tracks like After Hours’ “Waterfalls 
(3 a.m. Mix)” is condensation-stippled post-coital languor, a balmy plateau 
of serene sensuality. Combined with the humidity of a club environment, 
the effect is subaquatic or intra-uterine. 

Working together as Masters At Work and Sole Fusion, and separately 
under a plethora of pseudonyms, Kenny “Dope” Gonzalez & “Little” Louie 
Vega went on to become probably the most famous of the New York 
house production teams. The Masters At Work name was a gift from 
Todd Terry, who'd used it for his early tracks “Alright Alright” and “Dum 
Dum Cry.” Terry is most famous for developing a strain of New York 
“hard house” that was far tougher and rawer than garage. Instead of 
symphonic disco, this sound was rooted in electro, old skool hip-hop and 
the brash, crashing electro-funk style known as Latin Freestyle. 

Alongside Terry, the pioneers of this New York hardcore house style 
were Nitro Deluxe. Their 1987 track “This Brutal House” had a huge im- 
pact in Britain, and eventually made the Top Thirty in early 1988 as a 
remix, “Let’s Get Brutal.” Glassy and glacial, “This Brutal House” is the 
missing link between the mid-eighties New York electro of Man Parrish 
and the early nineties British rave style “bleep-and-bass.” The track is a 
vast drumscape of seething Latin percussion and distant snare-crashes 
on the horizon of the mix, underpinned by sub-bass that has the floor- 
juddering impact of dub reggae. The only element that connects “This 
Brutal House” to the sounds coming out of Chicago is the eerie vocal ef- 
fects: ahuman cry is played on the sampling keyboard like a jittery trum- 
pet ostinato, then arpeggiated into what sounds like Tweety Bird sing- 
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ing scat. Nitro Deluxe’s Follow-up “On a Mission” is even more despot} 
in its vivisection of the human voice. The “Say Your Love” mix puts ie 
word say” through a digital mangler, shattering it into a pandemonium ; 
pitch-bent whimpers, hiccups, bleats and oinks: the “Closet Mission” a 
multitracks and varispeeds the syllable into a cyclonic swirl of phonem 
particles that sounds like an aviary on fire, then rapid-fires a stream 7 
94 r.p.m. micro-syllables like electrons from a cathode ray tube ; 
Todd Terry’s own style was a bridge between the cut-up collans track 
of Mantronix and the sSample-heavy house soon to emerge from Britain 
Terry is da no-nonsense, whack-’em-out, l-wanna-get-paid-in-ful| kind of 
guy: he’s described himself as “more of a trackmaster ... I’m not a writer 
of songs, they’re too much trouble. Plus you make twice the money off of 
tracks, [because] they're quicker.” Lacking both the artistic pretensions 
of the Detroit aesthetes and the soul-affiliated spirituality of the deep 
house and garage producers, Terry has proved that mercenary motives 
can result in great popular art like Royal House’s “Can You Party” and 
Party People,” Orange Lemon's “Dreams of Santa Anna,” Black Riot’s “A 
Day In The Life” and CLS’s “Can You Feel It?” 

Terry’s roots in hip-hop block parties come through in early tracks like 
Black Riot’s “A Day In The Life” and the pre-Vega/Gonzalez Masters At 
Work outings “Dum Dum Cry” and “Alright Alright”: the sound is all jag- 
ged edits and stabs, scratch FX, toytown melody-riffs, sampler-vocal riffs 
a la The Art of Noise, blaring bursts of abstract sound, depth-charge 
bass and breakbeats. That rough-and-ready, throwin-together quality also 
characterises Royal House's “Can You Party,” a UK number fourteen hit in 
October 1988. With its “Can you feel it?” invocations, sirens, and bursts of 
mob uproar (cunningly designed to trigger a feedback loop of excitement 
in the crowd), “Can You Party” anticipates the rabble-rousing hardcore 
rave anthems of the early nineties. Basically arewrite of “Can You Party,” 
Party People” intensifies the palsied atmosphere until the very air sean 
to be trembling with some intangible fever. The track turns dround a Morse 
Code riff seemingly made out of heavily reverbed piano or audience hub- 
bub, a riff that seems to possess your nervous system like digital epilepsy 
Inducing strangely geometric convulsions. Like much of Terry’s work tite 
track is jarring because it's like q series of crescendos and detonations 

qd frenzy of context-less intensities luithout rhyme or reason, 7 
With their jagged edges and lo-fi grit, Terry’s cut-and-paste tracks were 
a world away from sdrage’s polished production and smooth plateaux of 
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pleasure. On the Royal House album, Terry used funky breakbeats and 
jittery electro beat-box rhythms as well as house's four-to-the-floor kick 
drum. Terry's sound was hip house, a hybrid sub-genre that was simulta- 
neously being reached by Chicago producers Tyree and DJ Fast Eddie. 
Tyree told me in early 1988 that he was already working on a fusion of 
house andrap: “At my parties, | mix house tracks with hip-hop records 
on 45 r.p.m. - it makes LL Cool J sound like a chipmunk!” In early 1989, 
the first recorded examples of this hybrid came through. Some tracks 
simply layered rather feeble rapping over a house track. Others, like Fast 
Eddie's “Hip House” and “Yo Yo Get Funky,” combined house rhythms and 
303 acid-pulses with James Brown samples, sound effects, and break- 
beats. Perhaps the best of the bunch was Tyree’s “Hardcore Hip House,” 
with its weird blend of funky drummer shuffle beats, house piano vamps, 
and Tyree rapping about how “hip house is soon to be / the giant in the 
industry.” It wasn’t, but the hybrid sound and the chant “I’m comin’ hard- 
core’ were prophetic of the breakbeat house/hardcore sound that would 
become the staple of the British rave scene in the early nineties. 

By 1989, then, Black America had generated four distinct and full-form- 
ed genres of electronic dance music: Detroit techno; the deep house/ 
garage sound of Chicago and New York; acid house and minimal jack 
tracks; breakbeat-and-sample based hip house. Transplanted to the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic, each of these sounds would mutate - beyond all 
recognition, and through a kind of creative mis-recognition on the part 
of the British and Europeans. 

Simon Reynolds 

















Note 
This essay was first published in Simon Reynolds. Energy Flash. London: Picador, 
1998. 
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GHOSTLINES: MIGRATION, 
MORPHOLOGY, 
MUTATIONS 


KODWO ESCHUN 
EDWARD GEORGE 


Jamaican music is an unconditionally hybridic pop form: all its great 
producers work with this in mind. It is a product of the vaulting ambition 
of a tiny island whose independence in 1962 coincided with the idea that 
this former British property, shaped by chattel slavery, indentured labour 
and colonial rule, could invent a music which would occupy a major place 
on the world cultural stage. 

The history of Jamaican music outside Jamaica is one of migration 
and mutation. Of ‘black morphology, to quote a Keith Hudson album ti- 
tle. The effect of a close listening to Cand against) ska, reggae, lovers 
rock, dub, dancehall is transformative: we hear things differently Cin their 
difference)... 

For Jamaican pop’s displaced acolytes, its black and white audiences 
and musicians in the UK and Germany, the effect of a productive listen- 
ing has been a teasing out of the music's formal processes and affective 
states for newly indigenous sonic and cultural ends. 

This history of displaced phonographia produces some interesting 
questions about the kinds of newness this cultural migration has pro- 
duced: how did Jamaican music reterritorialise British pop music’? How 
did it become a part of European electronic music? How did it seep into 
the art world? What are the key historical and sonic nodal points, inter- 
sections, scenes of intensity and high transformation in this history of 
proliferative fragmentation? 

A timeline of this history might include the following moments... 
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1969-1976 To chant down Babylon... to call for the end of the world shaped by 





We could begin with an unforeseen side effect of Caribbean settlement 
in post-war Britain: 

Reggae is embraced by white working class youth, then by the pop 
mainstream. As a result, singles such as “The Return of Django” by The 
Upsetters is number five in the British charts: “The Liquidator” by the 
Harry J All-Stars infiltrates the Top Ten: Jimmy Cliff's “Wonderful World 
Beautiful People” reaches number seven: Desmond Dekker’s “Israelites! 
becomes the UK’s first reggae number one. 

| In a five-year run from 1969 to 1975 the reggae hits continued: Mar- 
cia Griffiths and Bob Andy’s cover of Nina Simone’s “Young, Gifted and 
Black" hit the Top Ten. So did the follow-up single, “Pied Piper.” As did 
Boris Gardiner’s “Elizabethan Reggae” (a cover version of Swan Lake) 
Desmond Dekker’s “You Can Get It If You Really Want,” Jimmy Cliff's 
cover of Cat Stevens’ “Wild World,” Nicky Thomas’s “Love of the Com- 
mon People,” The Pioneers’ “Long Shot Kick the Bucket,” The Upsetters’ 

Clint Eastwood” and Dandy’s “Reggae in Your Jeggae.” 

The response of Britain’s “immigrant” black community came in the 
form of an indigenous scene which produced its own hitmakers; Grey- 
hound, The Pioneers, Dandy Livingstone. There was an infrastructure: 
da London-based maze of independent labels, sound systems and faci 
patronage luuhose emergence took place against a political backdrop of 
racial exclusion which permeated black relations with white cultural in- 
stitutions and industries. The music business and pop culture was no dif- 
ferent. 

Someuuhere in this wave of chart-toppers came a single which signalled 
the end of the relationship that made this first wave of reggae so suc- 
cessful in Britain. Introduced by Bob Marley to Jamaican music visionary 
Clement “Coxsone” Dodd, Winston Rodney, aka Burning Spear, introduced 
all the musical and cultural motifs that would inform Rastafarian “roots” 
reggae for the next thirty years: “| and! son of the most high, Jah Rasta- 
fari. Our hearts shall correspond and beat in one harmony. Sounds from 
the Burning Spear. Door peep shall not enter this holy land, where wise 
and true man stand, sipping from the cup of peace. Chant down Babylon 
Give thanks and praise to the holy man of creation.” | 

With one mantric, bare boned single, “Door Peeper,” Burning Spear in- 
dugurated a genre that would change the content, tone and texture of 
the dialogue between Jamaica and Europe, 








| 
| 


slavery and colonial expansion, to critique the racial claims made by the 
founding fathers of the Enlightenment, to re-read its founding text, the 
Bible: to refigure Revelations’ End of Time as a pop song. It was as far 
away from the cheerful meritocracy of “You Can Get It If You Really 
Want” as it was possible to get... 

..to weave the children and grandchildren of former slaves into the line- 
age which connects King Solomon to Haile Selassie... as far quay from 
anything in pop in 1969 at all. Led by Spear, Bob Marley and the Wailers and 
Lee Perry, reggae reorientated itself from the aspirational towards the se- 
cessionist, from the materialist to the mystical, from a model of American 
and British pop towards Africa. After a fashion: Rastafari’s vision and ver- 
sion of Africa was rooted as much in the philosophies of Marcus Garvey, 
ancient Ethiopianism, and the struggles in Apartheid South Africa. 

The critical popularity of Rastafarian roots reggae came ds something 
of a shock to middle-class Jamaicans. Rasta was pretty much as low as 
you could go on the social scale. Its preoccupations uuith Africa, its asser- 
tion of ablack god, its messy druggy asociality were an embarrassment. 
That white journalists in America and England should be at all interested 
was a source of bewilderment. 

Suddenly Jamaican music shifted from an emblem of a conciliatory 
post-colonial national identity to an embarrassing violation of middle- 
class principles of taste. With these shifts came a corresponding adjust- 
ment in British attitudes. 

Upwardly-mobile black British indie labels like Trojan had a hard time 
digesting Rastafarianism’s refusenik tendencies. For skins it marked a 
turning away from a tentative inclusiveness through pop to an embat- 
tled exclusionism. Without white patronage, neither roots reggae or dub 
was commercially feasible. And apart from a dub number one in 1974 
(Rupie Edwards’ “Irie Feelings”) the new Jamaican pop died d death in 
the mainstream of British pop culture. 





1976-1979 
Punk rock and the success of Bob Marley's 1976 Live album recorded 


in London changed all this. Marley’s epic “No Woman No Cry” was the 
tipping point, installing rasta iconography into Brit-pop culture and the 
rasta worldview at the top of the charts. 
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And while Marley was becoming a British pop icon, London’s nascent 
punk rock scene, spearheaded by deejay Don Letts, was finding affinities 
with reggae’s apocalyptic solipsism. The bond between the Punks and the 
Dreads was legitimised by the Sex Pistols’ Johnny Rotten, made public 
when Rotten spun reggae tunes (notably Dr. Alimantado’s “Born For A 
Purpose”) between Pete Hamill records on London's Capital Radio. 

But it was the death of Emperor Haile Selassie in 1974 that gave roots 
reggae the faith-in-the-face-of-the-facts sense of gravitas around luhich 
its appeal was centred. In London the first wave of young Rastas became 
visible, sombre, brooding teenagers, the scourge of the media and the 
Metropolitan police's ‘mugging’ scare. Their pivotal track was “Jah Live”: 
“Fools say in their hearts, Rasta your God is dead.” True believers re- 
fused to accept that Selassie had in fact been murdered. 

Co-uiritten with Perry, released as a single on Marley's Tuff Gong label 
and never featured on an album, “Jah Live” and its dub B-side “Concrete” 
turned dub into a new sonic mysticism. The mid to late seventies luere, 
in critical if not commercial terms, dub’s greatest years. 

Musician and producer Augustus Pablo released King Tubby Meets 
Rockers Uptown, an epochal album of Studio One rhythms (reJmixed by 
the visionary engineer King Tubby. And backed by Island Records and 
armed with the biggest production budget given to any JA producer of 
the time, Perry released Super Ape, the first of a run of six classic al- 
bums recorded and mixed at his Black Ark studio. 

Punk groups like The Clash were drawn turn towards roots reggae's 
militant mysticism: Perry produced the group's Complete Control in Lon- 
don, where a new generation of British reggade groups were finding new 
audiences. Misty in Roots, Aswad and Black Slate played Rock Against 
Racism concerts next to their punk allies, with song-centred roots reggae 
providing the basis for a politicised anti-racism in the face of an increas- 
ingly violent neo-Nazi presence. 











1979-1985 
Dub provided the impetus for post-punk’s sonic architecture, The quin- 
tessential example of this JA to UK mutation came in 1879 when Public 
Image Limited, Lydon’s post-Sex Pistols group, released Metal Box, their 
second album, as three 12” records in a film canister. 
But while punks were embracing dub, black British women were turning 
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away from it, disenchanted with the mystical, impractical attitude of roots 
reggae, sidelined by its masculinist imperative. As women constituted 
the biggest buyers of Jamaican music in black Britain, they started sing- 
ing and buying records which reflected the underlying ambition of being 
young and British-born. They wanted to belong on terms as close to their 
oun as possible. 

Lovers rock privileged belonging intimacy over the distance of history, 
the joys and pains of domesticity in the here and now over the Great 
Historical Wound of slavery. Young black women flocked towards the 
new sound of lovers rock, drawing men with them, away from the dread 
ambience of Jah Shaka sessions and dub sound clashes. 

Light up the chalice and burn down the weed, with no thought between 
us how we will succeed, with you boy. From 1979 to 1985 lovers rock, 
a critical divergence from the Jamaican reggae of the day, ruled black 
British parties and dancehalls. The decline of roots reggae is usually as- 
cribed to Marley's death of cancer in 1981, the bloodbath of the run-up to 
Jamaican general election of 1980, and Perry’s destruction of the Black 
Ark in 1983. But its demise in black Britain began on the dance floor. You 
couldn't really dance with your partner to Burning Spear; instead you 
stepped and kicked in a kind of combat dancing adapted from martial 
arts movies. Lovers rock placed female concerns, the female voice and 
body right at its centre. 

And while black Britain was deciding it would rather go for a quiet 
candle-lit dinner for two than go to Zion, the multi-racial friendships punk 
produced were turning away from dub and began translating ska into 
wihat would become two-tone. Madness, The Selector and The Specials 
harked back to this earliest of Jamaican pop forms to express modern, 
peculiarly English political and racial tensions: the Specials’ “Ghost Town" 
was number one during the notorious riots of 1981; their 1983 “Free Nel- 
son Mandela” became the anthem of Britain’s anti-Apartheid movement. 

Jah Shaka, owner of the biggest sound system of the seventies, re- 
sponded to the demise of roots music and the decline in dub by produc- 
ing his own records and dubplates. But by the mid-1980’s, the roots reg- 
gae fraternity had shrunk to a tiny hardcore following far removed from 
the mainstream of Jamaican pop, existing on the edges of black British 
culture for the rest of the decade. 
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1985-1993 

By 1985 Jamaican pop’s dalliance with Rastafarianism played no part in 
the island's music culture. The minutiae of everyday ghetto life codified 
through improvised lyrics became the key concern, marking Jamaica's 
total embrace of the broad concerns of pop as opposed to rock, with 
luhich rasta so closely dialogued. 

The shift from live musicianship to low-economy digital technology pro- 
vided a new sound. With King Jammy’s “sleng teng” rhythm, ragga was 
born; with Gussie Clarke’s “rumours” rhythm, the prototype of digital 
roots was launched. And when Shabba Ranks won two Grammy awards 
in the early 90's, it was clear ragga had triumphed on the world stage, 
realising the founding ambition of Jamaican pop. 

In Europe, reggae was mainstream but troubled, thanks perhaps to 
hardcore ragga's overweening, obsessive sexual conservatism and in- 
creasingly ambivalent relation to black on black violence. European pro- 
ducers and pop audiences kept their distance following the furore around 
Buju Banton’s homophobic “Boom Bye Bye”: “Home boy nah promote no 
nasty man, them haffi dead.” 

Hardcore ragga's unflinching amorality, its crack/cocaine-driven brutal- 
ism, found a home in the UK, in London and Essex, with a new generation 
of DJ-producers, knowin as Junglists. Junglists sampled Jamaican music 
as much as they did American music. 

But jungle slips from the dialogic time line that connects skins, punk, and 
two-tone to Jamaican pop because of its insistence on its repudiation of 
pop. This was a strictly underground affair supported by illegal pirate radio 
stations such as Rude FM, and the mighty Kool FM. And two-tone aside, 
Jamaica's reterritorialising of British pop culture brought about mutually 
exclusive response from black and white Britons. For all its rhythmic ex- 
tremism, jungle represented a racially and sexually inclusive sense of com- 
munity, its drum'n'bass innovations harking back to dub’s golden years. 











1993-2001 
By 1993 dub had become an important resource for musicians, a means 
of interacting with new digital technology so enmeshed in dance culture 
it is difficult to understand 9O’s music without a dub presence. In the 
UK, The Orb, a duo of DJ-producer Alex Paterson and engineer Thrash, 
fused KLF-style ambience with Shakaesque basslines to create an ambi- 
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ent cosmic dub evoked in the intimate immensity of their top ten singles 
“Little Fluffy Clouds” and “Blue Room.” 

And as jungle changed to drum'n'bass in 1994, it provided an extreme 
counterpoint to the reduced style of Basic Channel-style electronica. 
In Berlin, the electronic music of Mark Ernestus and Moritz von Oswald, 
under the name of Basic Channel, gradually pulled away from African- 
American influence towards Jamaica. 

Basic Channel applied Jamaican processes of dub to the rhythmic im- 
pulses and textures of Detroit techno and Chicago house to create anew 
sense of spatiality that focused on the microsonic dimensions of worn 
vinyl memory. As Chris Bohn wrote in The Wire no. 150, their nine singles 
“dissolved the distinction between recorded and realtime scratches and 
distortion.” Each release opened up a subworld of hisses, clicks, crack- 
les, pops and crinkles that would influence late 90's producers like Pole 
and Gas and early 2000's microhouse producers such as Herbert and 
Farben. 

In 1995, Ernestus and Von Oswald closed Basic Channel and started 
the Chain Reaction label from their Hardwax shop, staffed by a closely- 
knit family of producers who sold records or cut records in the Dubplates 
and Mastering room. Some were duos like Porter Ricks and Monolake, 
most were DJ’s turned producers such as Vainquer and Substance. All 
the outfits were German but for the London-based trio Hallucinator. 

Two parts male black British, one part female Italian, Hallucinator re- 
sponded to the German take on roots reggae through a prior engage- 
ment with European electronic music as well as an immersion in Jamaican 
pop. What post-Basic Channel electronica share is a sense of displace- 
ment from Jamaica. It is over the distance of this displacement, in the 
multilayered spaces that separate the sound of Kingston from the sound 
of Berlin, that German electronica operates. 

Between 1995 and 2000, a small number of books and documentaries 
canonised Jamaican music. In 1995, London’s Black Audio Film Collective 
released the Mothership Connection documentary, broadcast in Ger- 
many under the title The Last Angel of History. The film explored the 
sonic mythologies of Sun Ra and Parliament-Funkadelic and Lee Perry 
forging a new cultural context for Perry’s work in the secret history of 
Afrofuturism. 

1998 saw the publication of critic Kodwo Eshun’s More Brilliant Than 
the Sun: Adventures in Sonic Fiction, while Lloyd Bradley’s Bass Culture 
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and David Katz’ biography People Funny Boy, the Genius of Lee Perry, 


both from 2000, legitimised Jamaican music as an indelible presence in 
luorld pop music. 

Its place in pop’s post-modernity was legitimised through academia, 
at Loving the Alien, the 1997 symposium hosted by critic Diedrich Die- 
derichsen and held at the Volksbuhne in Berlin, which attempted to syn- 
thesise the ideas raised in The Last Angel of History. 

And if the canonical impulse was underpinned by an unspoken consen- 
sus that Jamaican music at its best resided in the past tense, in a dub 
tradition unmoored from the voice and its inescapably racial particularity, 
Ernestus and von Oswald thought otherwise, returning to the song and 
the roots reggae voice. 

By now the duo had founded the independent labels Chain Reaction and 
Burial Mix, Rhythm & Sound and Main Street. The Burial Mix releases saw 
Ernestus and von Oswald collaborating with Dominican vocalist Tikiman, 
integrating Rastafarian lyrics and songforms into electronica. Their six 
releases emphasise the extent to which the duo had pulled away from 
electronica’s Euro-American instrumental orthodoxy towards Jamaican 
tradition. Recent releases find them working with veteran Jamaican vo- 
calist Cornell Campbell. 

The late 90's also saw dub as a sonic process infiltrating the gallery 
space of the art world. In 1998, Hallucinator, in the guise of Flow Motion 
(the name the group reserve for audiovisual projects), Eshun and the 
photographer Jason Evans curated Dub Housing, the Exhibition, Sympo- 
sium and Concert for Remake:Remodel Secret Histories of Life, Pop, Art 
and the Avant-Garde, held at Steirischer Herbst in Graz, Austria from 
September to November. 

Dub Housing explored the ways in which dub provided a sonic under- 
standing of art and society. Instead of providing a sociology of the sonic, 
the curators approached dub as a thought process with multidisciplinary 
possibilities. Here Jamaican pop became a way of thinking of migration 
and ad means of mutation with a view to producing conceptual art in dia- 
logue with pop’s art of cross-cultural kinaesthesia. This preoccupation 
has developed into ghost dance, a concern with the possibilities of audio- 
visual sonic art as a “dispersal of national boundaries refigured in mobile, 
improvised dub space.” 

Kodwo Eschun and Edward George 
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Sequencer Hardware or software enabling sound sequences to be re- 
played identically. It handles the constitutive sequences of a piece, 
and in so doing defines in some respect the partition” of an elec- 
tronic work. | 

Se Se in oe chee te a eee 

Sonic Whereas the equivalent French term defines sound's specifi- 
cally physical nature, the English term “sonic” also refers to sounds 
ability to generate a particular relationship with the listener's space 
and time. This semantic extension arose in the 1950's in parallel with 
the technological revolution, in particular with the development of 
recording techniques and their increased accessibility. 

CFS IUGR oC SOLO MUI OSs eT Ste Ry Se NA te ec hice A ANTS eS AEE Ee VIS SE 

Sound system Term referring both to the device and those who oper- 
ate it. In Jamaica, where the term originated, the sound system is tra- 
ditionally piloted by one or more ‘selectors” (the local denomination 
for pJ’s), an operator in charge of effects who looks after the play- 
ing of the music, and one or more Deejays Raatem Kexer=-)erel-Vatolaaliatehekolamiels 
Mc's). 

Brae Org het on RU ON a CN Aha <r IN oa ees IR EEE co eae eRe etic 

Synthesizer An electronic device which produces sounds by generat- 
ing audio waves, modelled by successive treatments through enve- 
lope generators, filters, low-frequency oscillators, modulators and 
so on. The first to appear on the market, analogical synthesisers are 
based on the model, invented by Dr Robert Moog in the early 1960, 
of an instrument including a variety of analogical modules that can 
be interconnected through a system of voltage control. 

ED SLRS ho NES Oe Sc Dae Es SA 

Techno In more restricted usage, techno” refers to the music invent- 
ed by Derrick May, Kevin Saunderson and Juan Atkins in 1988 in De- 
troit, inspired by Kraftwerk and New York electro-funk. It is dark, 
repetitive and dance-oriented music. Today, by a somewhat abusive 
and reductive extension of logic, the term “techno” is used to refer to 
the great majority of electronic music production. 
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Trance This variant of techno, which developed principally in German 
and England, is characterised by the use of throbbing layers in na 
or spirals against a background of fast-paced rhythms. This form of 
techno borrows a certain psychedelic imagery from the 1970's, and is 
particularly marked by references to India, where numerous trance 
raves were organised on the beaches of Goa - hence the frequently- 
used name of Goa Trance” linked to this kind of music. 

Se ee eee 

Travellers Part of a “new hippie movement,” these nomadic tribes 
most of whom are from Great Britain, began to take part in technic 
meetings at the beginning of the 1990's. 

SS 

Trip hop Initially instrumental hip hop, based on slow rhythms, trip- 
hop now refers to all electronic music based upon the rhythmic un- 
derpinnings of hip hop, whether it be sung or not. This somewhat 
frowned-upon term was allegedly invented by an English journalist 
in the early 1990's. Bristol became one of its capital cities, being the 
hometown of several artists (Massive Attack, Portishead, Tricky) who 
played a role in ensuring a certain popularity for the genre. 

aie re na ee ee Oe ea 

VJ Acronym for video-jockey - a sort of visual pu, image-mixer, whose 
art often accompanies electronic music. 


CAGEAN PHILOSOPHY: 

A DEVIOUS VERSION 

OF THE CLASSICAL 
PROCEDURAL PARADIGM 


FRANCISCO LOPEZ 


The history of modern music in the second half of this century has 
been drastically and deeply marked by one name: John Cage. Much more 
than his music, his ideas have been so influential that it would not be 
an exaggeration to think of most present avant-garde/experimental/ 
contemporary music scenes as being Cagean to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Although this is more clear and intense in the United States and 
Canada, it also occurs in the rest of the Western world. 

It is my belief that this influence has been - and indeed still is - severely 
harmful for music and that Cagean philosophy, in its essence, is an exdc- 
erbated version of a classical paradigm in traditional Western music. My 
criticism is not a personal attack on Cage, who, as far as | know, was a 
very nice person (although this depends on the subjective concept of 
“nice”). On the contrary, it is a critical analysis of what | understand as 
the core of his musical thought and of its consequences in modern music 
and musical thinking. If - as many Cageans often suggest - Cage was 
never an active upholder of his ideas, then! must be criticising Cageans. 
Furthermore, | must stress the fact that these anti-Cagean arguments 
are part of a larger critique of what | consider a wider problem in modern 
music. My goal is not to fight against an already established system of 
values just for the sake of fighting - | don’t believe in the need of change 
by definition nor in the crusades against the traditional by themselves 
-~ but because these values have a profound effect in stating what is 
important in music and, consequently, in the resulting music. 
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Cage’s musical thought can be foreseen as da very good solution to his 
personal problems with the question of composition. Without doubt his 
escape path from the compositional challenges faced as a student of 
Schonberg was outrageous and brilliant in the sense that he not only 
found d non-Schonbergian solution but it also led him to explore new 
Fields that were far beyond serialism. The essence of this solution - or. in 
other words, of Cage’s main contribution - can be foreseenasa aronostt 
tion of non intervention, of decision-free attitude, of dissoluteness of the 
idea of composer/composition, deeply rooted in Cor at least explicitly 
connected with} Zen philosophy. Randomisation of sets of possible decj- 
sions regarding the creation of music is thus understood as a form of 
liberation of the music from the imperatives of human intervention. An 
explicit and strong sense of beauty is found in the fact that some or all 
the organisational/structural/constituent features of some music have 
been generated independently of us Ca very common appreciation in the 
realms of improvised music). Music would thus be freed from taste and 
memory, specifically from traditions concerning music-making. Indeed, in 
the Cagean microcosmos any sound is music: “Music is sounds, sounde 
dround us whether we're in or out of concert halls,” “Sounds we hear are 
music,” which is generally postulated by Cageans as a historical state- 
ment expanding the concept of music to a terrain with virtually no fron- 
tiers. And so it is the statement on the non-existence of silence: “There 
Is no such thing as an empty space or an empty time. There is always 
something to see, something to hear. In fact, try as we may to make a 
silence, we cannot.” 

It is understandable that all of this sounded Cand still sounds) revolution- 
ary for most traditionalist mentalities, but is it? Why? What's the direction 
— if any - of that “revolution”? 

These thoughts could certainly be considered as astoundingly atypical 
for that time, but in no way revolutionary with regard to the change of 
basic concerns and focus of traditional Western music. Every struggle 
In Cagean philosophy is centred Cor arises from) the procedures in mu- 
sic creation, no matter how radical or hou anti-creative the proposi- 
tion made seems to be. The apparently radical confrontation with tradj- 
tional compositional concerns is a devious way of being trapped once 
again in the old pitfall of proceduralism and craftsmanship as reference 
points for the understanding of music. Thus, the classical paradigm on 
the relevance of compositional techniques is not only kept well present 
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but further elevated to a category of defining idea in music (something 
not new but perhaps exaggerated in a peculiar way). In this sense, a strict 
formalist/structuralist view of music is not essentially different from the 
Cagean one: both share ina very intimate way the methodical conception 
of the musical world. While they can be fiercely fighting for a different 
system of values, this system relates to the same thing. 

The Cagean proposition of composer/composition dissoluteness is a 
vain attempt to run away from oneself, a rhetorical game of deciding- 
not-to-decide that has not consequently been followed by any known 
Cagean, including Cage. Concepts of indeterminacy and non-interven- 
tion, rhetorically connected to Zen philosophy, are used as mere adorn- 
ments of an attitude that, not having the awareness or the courage to be 
fully consistent with them, still firmly maintains the academic version of 
the figure of the composer. Instead of being a solid nihilistic achievement 
that shakes some academic foundations Cassuming this to be something 
desirable), it transforms music practitioners into Cor induces them to 
become) mere executers of a randomising liturgy. Thus, it is decided in 
uihich way randomness is going to be applied within the musical action 
that is being carried out, often achieving the surprise/enchantment of 
ndive audiences. 

The application of a random procedure for eliciting/creating/cons- 
tructing a piece is a perfectly defined, intentional and clearly designated 
decision, even though the randomisation procedure is serious Ci.e., ac- 
cording to a formal probabilistic theory) and “total” Ci.e., with equal prob- 
ability for any possible event). The belief that one is doing random music 
uuhen proceeding in such a way is formally equivalent to the statement/ 
affirmation that music is the set of parameters and the set of events to 
which the probabilistic procedure is going to be applied to. If music is not 
just that Cas | believe), then a decision has been made, selecting some 
of the possible parameters to be subjected to the procedure. According 
to this, it’s impossible to conceive a total random music, freed of taste 
and memory. And, indeed, randomisation has become another tradition 
of music regarding procedures in music-making. It is actually an extreme 
form of formalism, as such formalism Cbut pragmatically justified) is under- 
stood and applied in science Ce.g., methodical application of randomisation 
procedures to obtain adequate samples in empirical studies). 

Nevertheless, even more relevant than the discussion of their consist- 
ency and feasibility is the question of what is the conception of music be- 
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hind these propositions. A hypothetical total cessation of decision could 
be fully consistent with the idea of non-intervention, but will also be the 
destruction of music, for music is human, while sound existence is not, 
When Cage equates music with sounds, he either destroys the entity of 
music in an unconscious reductionism to pure physics or denies the pos- 
sibility of non-musical existence of sound, which, in the end, are equiva- 
lent. In the face of the classical discrimination of some sounds ds non- 
musical according to untenable criteria of tonality or “pleasantness” - 
but with the same futile attempt at universality - Cagean thought assigns 
d reactionary, indiscriminate per se value to all sounds. And, because 
of this, Cageans tend to quote Cage as the expander of music with the 
consideration of all sounds. As most of them probably know, this merit 
belongs to Luigi Russolo, who, unlike Cage, did not dissolve the entities 
but proposed the incorporation of sounds into music. | strongly believe 
that any sound can be music, but not that it is music. The essential dif- 
ference, what converts a sound into music, is a human, subjective, in- 
tentional, non-universal, not necessarily permanent, aesthetic, decision. 
And this does not mean composition, nor academic definition, but a way 
of perceiving certain sounds in a certain time by a certain person. The 
problem - and common ground - of both the traditional and the Cagean 
definitions of music is that they rely on sound itself: they both state which 
sounds are music (whether only some or alll). In my current world, music 
is an aesthetic perception/understanding/conception of sound. This is 
d very precise definition providing a totally non-absolute assignment of 
sounds to music. But | don’t think we need, nor should we pursue, such 
an absolute assignment. 

Cage's statement on the non-existence of silence is also deeply related 
to his conception of music, and it has been elevated to the category of 
philosophical dictum by many Cageans. It is, however, a puerile and mis- 
leading assertion, especially if we take into consideration that he needed 
to experience an anechoic chamber to realise what he realised: that ab- 
solute physical silence does not exist. This is as puerile and misleading 
as the assertion that a circle does not exist in reality; geometry would 
be impossible in the Cagean world. If music is sounds and we are always 
surrounded by sounds, silence obviously does not exist. This statement is 
nothing but a different version of the very definition of music. Within the 
context of this discussion, my simple but forceful reply would be: silence 
does indeed exist: in music. If | were a sound physicist | would say: when 
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the sound level is below a certain limit that | have fixed beforehand with 
a certain purpose, then there is silence. 

So why am | concerned with this anti-Cagean criticism? Why do | think 
that this critique is important? Because no matter the background phi- 
losophy, no matter the concept addressed, no matter the context, the 
main point is always - and ina very essential sense - about the way mu- 
sic is made, about the procedure. And this is a misleading distraction for 
music. It distracts the attention of music practitioners (creators, perceiv- 
ers or whatever) from the actual music to the way it has been made. The 
procedure becomes a value in itself, for its own sake. The effects of this 
distraction are very patent and widespread: in addition to the classical 
additives of, say, virtuosism and elegant spectacle, now we have addi- 
tives of new procedural worship Cevidently, not only as a consequence 
of Cagean thought), and the two are not essentially different in their 
effect on music. Cagean anti-compositional, anti-traditionalist proposi- 
tions convert the procedure into the goal of music as much as traditional 
solfeggio, and distract the attention from essential qualities of music as 
much as traditional schools of music. | believe that Cage’s “revolution,” 
instead of “freeing music from taste and traditions,” restricted it once 
again to the fences of the same old Western paradigm of formalism and 
proceduralism. It’s no use to fight the traditions by just running away 
from them within their land and staying in a hideout offered by them and, 
therefore, illusory as a hideout. This is puerile and futile. Let’s take on the 
traditions face to face instead of exaggerating what we want to change 
from them in a convulsive movement of negation. | don’t think it’s possible 
for music to be freed from taste and memory Cand Cageans themselves 
are a proof of this), but, what is more important and relevant, | don’t think 
it should; even in the more extreme position of anti-traditionalism. 

Francisco Lépez 

















Note 
This text was first published at the author’s web site, www.franciscolopez.net, in 
1996. 
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